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The  Teacher’s  Role  in 

Evaluating  Pupil  Achieverhent 

By  D.  WELTY  LEFEVER 
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University  of  Southern  California 


The  testing  program  as  it  oper¬ 
ates  in  many  school  systems  con¬ 
tains  some  elementa  which  are 
determined  by  the  central  office ;  other 
aspects  of  the  program  may  differ 
from  school  to  school.  The  appro¬ 
priate  part  and  function  of  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  in  the  total  program  of 
measurement  is  not  always  easily  de¬ 
fined.  The  range  of  practice  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  amount  of  participation 
by  the  teacher  in  setting  up  the  total 
pattern  of  testing  is  considerable.  In 
some  school  systems,  especially  the 
larger  ones,  the  total  plan  for  testing 
is  determined  by  the  staff  at  headquar¬ 
ters  and  detailed  instructions  are 
passed  down  the  line  to  the  rank  and 
file  of  teachers  and  building  adminis¬ 
trators.  On  the  other  hand  some 
schools  take  a  completely  laissez-faire 
attitude  toward  all  forms  of  testing. 
Whatever  measurement  is  carried  on 
will  be  a  matter  for  each  principal  or 
teacher  to  decide.  Somewhere  on  the 
continum  between  over-planning  and 
under-planning  is  the  democratic  pro¬ 
cedure  which  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  classroom  teacher  to  assume  an 


important  role  in  setting  up  the  over¬ 
all  design  for  evaluation. 

No  doubt  much  can  be  said  regard¬ 
ing  the  advantages  of  detailed  central 
planning  and  of  uniform  system-wide 
testing.  The  staff  at  the  central  office 
usually  includes  one  or  more  special¬ 
ists  in  research  and  measurement. 
Much  time  is  saved  by  the  fact  that 
a  single  pattern  is  applied  to  all 
schools.  Duplication  and  inconsist¬ 
ency  are  prevented.  A  picture  of 
achievement  for  all  aspects  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  is  made  available  for  every 
classroom  in  the  system.  Because  the 
measuring  devices  are  uniformly 
applied,  the  comparative  status  of  the 
several  schools  can  be  clearly  seen  and 
a  minimum  base  for  testing  every 
pupil  definitely  established. 

The  system-wide  survey  of  achieve¬ 
ment  may  involve  certain  hazards. 
The  teaching  staff  may  feel  that  the 
whole  testing  program  has  been  im¬ 
posed  from  above ;  they  may  regard  it 
as  someone  else’s  business  and  not  a 
matter  for  deep  personal  concern.  Re¬ 
mote  planning  often  fails  to  elicit 
whole  hearted  cooperation. 
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Teachers  have  been  known  to  chafe 
under  the  extra  burden  of  the  testing 
program,  specially  scoring  the  tests 
and  recording  the  results.  Some  have 
resented  the  loss  of  time  from  the 
scheduled  routine  of  the  classroom. 
These  attitudes  apj)ear  to  be  most  pre¬ 
valent  when  the  instructor  has  not  been 
sold  on  the  value  of  measurement  as  a 
direct  aid  to  better  teaching  and  when 
he  has  not  been  assigned  an  active  part 
in  defining  the  purposes  and  determ¬ 
ining,  the  general  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

When  the  data  from  an  achievement 
survey  are  summarized  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  by  individual  classrooms  and 
schools,  it  is  very  likely  that  some,  if 
not  all,  of  the  teachers  and  principals 
will  feel  that  they  have  been  put  “on 
the  si)ot.”  That  is,  they  may  feel  that 
their  professional  competence  is  being 
judged  from  the  test  scores  when  many 
other  facts  about  the  school  and  class¬ 
room  would  need  to  l)e  considered  to 
guarantee  a  really  fair  judgment.  This 
effect  w’ill  be  intensified  if  the  test  re¬ 
sults  are  made  available  generally  to 
the  professional  group.  Even  if  the 
standings  for  each  school  are  reported 
to  that  school  only,  principals  and 
teachers  have  l)een  known  to  compare 
average  scores  in  such  a  way  as  to  i>ro- 
duce  an  unwholesome  rivalry.  Wlnm- 
ever  the  central  office  knows  where 
each  teacher  stands  in  the  table  of  sur¬ 
vey  results  that  teacher  may  well  be¬ 
lieve  that  his  status  in  the  eyes  of  the 
administration  is  more  or  less  directly 
affected,  llenevolent  statements  to  the 
contrary  by  the  superintendent  may 
well  Ih?  discounted  by  the  staff. 

A  more  subtle  danger  that  may 
carry  unfortunate  consequences  for 
the  overall  effwtiveness  of  education, 
is  the  |K>ssibility  that  the  achievement 
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testa  employed  may  determine  what 
will  be  taught  in  the  classroom.  If 
the  results  of  these  tests  are  inter¬ 
preted  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly,  by  the  administration  as  an  index 
of  successful  instruction,  the  teacher 
may  well  endeavor  to  produce  higher 
test  scores.  The  greater  the  emphasis 
placed  on  test  findings  the  stronger 
will  be  the  teacher’s  desire  to  conform 
to  the  curriculum  pattern  set  by  the 
test.  An  important  question  arises: 
are  the  test  makers  qualified  to  set  the 
curriculum  for  the  school  ?  And  if 
they  should  be,  does  such  an  indirect 
and  remote  plan  of  curriculum  making 
represent  a  wholesome  educational 
policy  ?  The  school  system  that  be¬ 
lieves  in  using  democratic  process  in 
developing  its  educational  program 
will  certainly  find  that  it  is  essential 
to  provide  for  teacher  participation  in 
the  development  of  measurement  poli¬ 
cies  and  program. 

Many  school  systems  have  found  it 
possible  to  develop  a  balanced  pre^ram 
of  measurement  and  evaluation  to 
which  sjx'cialists  and  teachers,  as  well 
as  administrative  and  supervisory 
staff,  can  all  make  their  unique  con¬ 
tributions.  When  each  member  of  the 
educational  team  is  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  setting  the 
general  policy,  individual  initiative  is 
encouraged  and  many,  if  not  all,  show 
an  intelligent  interest  in  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  their  professional 
activities. 

Some  specialists  in  measurement, 
knowing  the  increasing  complexity  of 
the  technical  aspects  of  testing,  will 
seriously  question  whether  any  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  instructors  are  able 
to  offer  worthwhile  assistance  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  testing  program.  The  aver¬ 
age  teacher  is  not  an  expert  in  testing 
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and  would  certainly  lay  no  claim  to 
such  distinction.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  curriculum  and  with  the 
activities  designed  to  aid  each  pupil 
progress  toward  those  goals.  The 
modern  concept  of  evaluation  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  aims  of  the  course  of 
study  must  determine  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  measuring  devices 
used.  Achievement  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  measured  until  a  working  de¬ 
finition  of  the  nature  of  what  is  to  be 
achieved  has  been  clearly  stated,  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  teacher  and  incorporated 
into  the  daily  work  of  the  classroom. 

When  it  is  understood  that  the 
approach  to  evaluation  must  reflect 
what  has  actually  been  accomplished 
in  the  classroom,  the  teacher’s  part  in 
the  program  of  achievement  testing 
stands  out  more  clearly.  Many  educa¬ 
tors  believe  that  it  is  essential  for  the 
classroom  teacher  to  participate  in  de¬ 
termining  the  general  nature  of  the 
curriculum,  and  in  selecting  the  speci¬ 
fic  activities  through  which  its  goals 
will  be  realized.  It  should  be  equally 
important  for  the  classroom  teacher  to 
assist  in  determining  the  general  char¬ 
acter  or  flavor  of  the  testing  program 
and  to  help  in  deciding  the  kinds  of 
measuring  devices  to  be  used.  The 
services  of  a  specialist  will  probably  be 
needed  in  determining  which  instru¬ 
ments  are  most  likely  to  do  best  the 
work  required  of  them. 

Perhaps  the  total  program  of  mea¬ 
surement  can  be  divided  into  two  ma¬ 
jor  phases:  (1)  the  day  to  day  evalua¬ 
tion  of  many  aspects  of  classroom 
activity  and  (2)  the  general  survey 
administered  uniformily  throughout 
the  school  system. 

In  planning  the  first  phase,  the  fre¬ 
quent  measurement  of  a  variety  of 


pupil  activities,  the  teacher  must  cer¬ 
tainly  play  the  leading  role.  Outlin¬ 
ing  the  general  character  of  these 
activities  and  determining  how  they 
will  be  evaluated  are  parallel  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Published  test  materials 
are  available  for  testing  some  aspects 
of  pupil  achievement.  Perhaps  the 
skill  subjects  are  most  satisfactorily 
measured  by  tests  developed  and  stand- 
arized  for  nationwide  use.  Satisfac¬ 
tory  “content”  samplings  in  such  areas 
as  history,  biology,  literature  or  geog¬ 
raphy  are  much  more  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce.  Curriculum  emphases  are  more 
nearly  constant  from  school  to  school 
and  from  region  to  region  in  the  skill 
subjects  than  in  the  other  phases  of 
the  program.  No  doubt  most  teachers 
can  profit  by  some  expert  help  in 
selecting  standard  achievement  tests 
and  particularly  in  interpreting  the  re¬ 
sults  for  the  maximum  benefit  to  all. 
If  the  assistance  from  specialists  in 
measurement  is  to  be  most  effective, 
it  should  endeavor  to  make  the  teacher 
less  dependent  on  such  help  as  the 
years  go  by.  The  in-service  training 
of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  art  of  skill¬ 
ful  evaluation  should  be  a  major  ob¬ 
jective  of  all  supervisory  and  admin¬ 
istrative  workers. 

Teacher-made  tests  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  essential  tools  for  checking 
pupil  achievement.  They  are  especial¬ 
ly  important  on  the  secondary  level 
where  courses  of  study  differ  widely 
among  the  school  systems  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Published  tests  cannot  do  justice 
to  so  wide  a  range  of  subject  matter 
emphasis.  It  .should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  valid  instruments  of  evaluation 
must  represent  faithfully  the  objec¬ 
tives  and  activities  which  constitute 
the  functioning  curriculum  of  the 
school.  This  means  that  home-de- 
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signed  tests  will  be  needed  for  the 
“content”  areas  and  for  measuring  the 
less  tangible  phases  of  education. 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
teachers  grow  in  professional  compe¬ 
tence  as  they  [participate  in  test  con¬ 
struction.  Well-constructed  tests  re¬ 
quire  that  the  teacher  analyze  thought¬ 
fully  the  exact  goals  of  instruction  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  pupil  activity 
through  which  these  aims  are  to  be 
realized.  By  participating  in  evalu¬ 
ation  the  classroom  teacher  will  learn 
to  observe  and  interpret  the  evidences 
of  pupil  growth  as  shown  in  specific 
instances  of  [nipil  behavior.  When 
these  observations  are  made  wgularly 
and  according  to  an  orderly  plan  they 
contribute  not  only  to  more  adequate 
evaluation  but  they  also  form  a  vital 
part  of  an  in-service  training  program 
for  the  faculty  of  the  school. 

Specialists  in  measurement  can  con¬ 
tribute  vitally  to  the  effectiveness  of 
education  in  their  communities  by  en¬ 
couraging  and  assisting  teachers  to 
plan  their  instniments  and  techniques 
of  evaluation  while  they  develop  their 
courses  of  study  and  their  classroom 
procedures. 

A  survey  of  educational  accomplish¬ 
ment  for  the  entire  school  system 
makes  [Kissible  a  much  nmled  general 
assessment  of  the  strengths  and  weak- 
ness<‘8  of  the  curriculum  and  of  the  in¬ 
structional  effectiveness  of  the  school 
program.  The  plan  of  measurement 
may  focus  on  a  single  grade  level  or 
on  stdwted  grades;  it  may  deal  with 
all  curriculum  areas  or  with  a  limited 
number  of  subjects.  Such  a  system- 
wide  achievement  survey  usually  pos¬ 
sesses  the  advantages  of  careful  de¬ 
sign,  expert  test  administration,  ma¬ 
chine  scoring,  complete  statistical  an¬ 
alysis  and  painstaking  interpretation. 


Since  the  major  purpose  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  survey  is  to  evaluate  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  and  not  to  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  the  individual  teacher,  certain 
precautions  can  insure  better  faculty 
morale.  The  evils  of  direct  appraisal 
of  the  skill  of  an  individual  teacher 
from  achievement  test  scores  are  wide¬ 
ly  recognized.  In  milder  form  they 
include  a  reduced  sense  of  teacher 
security,  a  tendency  to  slant  instruc¬ 
tion  in  harmony  with  the  curricular 
emphasis  of  the  test,  and  a  desire  to 
rationalize  away  any  weaknesses  the 
test  may  reveal.  Direct  coaching  for 
the  test,  or  a  strongly  antagonistic  atti¬ 
tude  toward  all  testing  on  part  of  the 
faculty,  re[>resent  some  of  the  more 
serious  hazards.  Few  administrators 
plan  to  judge  the  [)rofessional  compe¬ 
tence  of  their  instructors  from  class 
averages,  but  the  availability  of  sur¬ 
vey  data  which  has  been  summarized 
for  individual  teachers  and  schools 
suggests  that  such  judgments  may  be 
an  incidental  outcome  of  the  survey. 
Unwelcome  and  unnecessary  compari¬ 
sons  among  teachers  and  schools  can 
be  prevented  and  any  possible  form 
of  appraisal  of  particular  teachers 
from  the  survey  results  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  eliminated  by  the  use  of  a 
“submerged  sample.” 

The  simplest  procedure  is  to  omit 
teacher  and  school  identification  from 
the  final  summary  sheets  so  that  the 
survey  outcomes  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  grade  level  averages  for  the 
entire  system  or,  in  large  urban  cen¬ 
ters,  for  neighborhood  areas.  Since 
most  surveys  would  be  more  compre¬ 
hensive  in  the  sense  of  including  more 
evaluative  devices  if  time  and  cost 
would  permit,  a  sampling  procedure 
can  be  employed  which  will  extend 
the  scope  of  the  survey.  In  one  such 
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survey  in  which  the  writer  partici¬ 
pated,  four  random  samples  of  pupils 
were  selected  by  the  use  of  code  num¬ 
bers  and  a  table  of  random  numbers. 
Each  random  group  of  pupils  was 
given  a  different  set  of  tests.  Separ¬ 
ate  teacher  rating  forms,  obsen'ation 
schedules,  and  evaluative  devices  were 
used  with  each  of  the  four  groups. 
Since  each  of  the  four  random  groups 
was  relatively  large,  it  was  felt  that 
no  serious  loss  of  validity  resulted 
from  the  use  of  a  sampling  procedure. 
Perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
planning  arose  from  the  necessity  for 
providing  four  test  administrators  to 
test  simultaneously  the  four  groups 
from  a  particular  grade  level  within 
each  school.  A  team  of  qualified  test¬ 
ing  personnel  moved  from  school  to 
school  as  the  survey  progressed. 
Teacher  cooperation  was  exceptionally 
good  because  the  demand  for  time  be¬ 
yond  the  regular  school  day  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  and  because  class 
groups  were  so  thoroughly  submerged 
by  the  sampling  procedure  as  to  make 
the  identification  of  the  individual  in¬ 
structor  very  difficult. 

There  are  many  important  ways  in 
which  classroom  teachers  can  and 
should  participate  in  the  functioning 
of  a  system-wide  survey  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  They  certainly  ought  to  be 
well  represented  on  committees  assign¬ 
ed  the  task  of  designing  the  survey. 
Again,  valuable  in-service  education 
can  be  a  major  by-product  of  such 
planning  when  it  is  thoroughly  done. 
After  the  measuring  devices  have 
been  administered,  scored,  tabulated 
and  analyzed,  there  is  still  much  sig¬ 
nificant  thinking  to  be  done.  What 
are  the  implications  of  the  survey 
findings?  Are  important  changes  in 
the  curriculum  indicated?  Should 


the  character  of  the  teaching  methods 
be  altered  ?  What  other  improvements 
in  the  educational  program  ought  to  be 
made?  The  maximum  amount  of  co¬ 
operative  thinking  by  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  under  skillful  leader¬ 
ship  should  produce  the  most  success¬ 
ful  overall  evaluation. 

The  findings  from  a  general  achieve¬ 
ment  survey  can  provide  excellent  sub¬ 
ject  matter  for  discussion  by  teacher 
committees,  faculty  meetings,  summer 
workshops,  in-service  training  sem¬ 
inars  and  supervisory  staff  sessions. 
The  classroom  teacher  can  contribute 
to  improved  public  relations  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  survey  results  and  their  attend¬ 
ant  problems  to  the  attention  of  parent 
groups  for  their  consideration  and 
suggestions.  No  doubt  certain  select¬ 
ed  aspects  of  the  survey  could  be  dis¬ 
cussed  with  profit  by  student  groups, 
particularly  in  the  secondaiy'  school, 
under  competent  teacher  leadership. 

By  way  of  summarj",  the  role  of  the 
teacher  in  the  measurement  of  pupil 
achievement  may  be  described  in 
terms  of  the  following  list  of  specific 
activities.  In  relation  to  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  achievement,  the  classroom 
teacher  will  need  to: 

1.  Participate  in  planning  the 
appraisal  of  the  educational  program. 
When  achievement  testing  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  an  integral  part  of  curricu¬ 
lum  design,  the  teacher’s  role  is  clari¬ 
fied.  lie  will  work  closely  with  the 
administration  in  setting  up  behavioral 
objectives,  in  developing  curricular 
patterns,  in  devising  evaluative  instru¬ 
ments  and  in  selecting  appropriate 
measuring  tools  from  those  already 
available.  Through  such  cooperation 
he  will  grow  in  professional  compe¬ 
tence  and  perspective. 

2.  Provide  important  kinds  of 
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assistance  in  the  actual  operation  of 
the  testing  program.  Such  coopera¬ 
tion  would  probably  include: 

(a)  Administering  many  of  the 
achievement  tests  under  the  sujx?rvi- 
sion  of  specialists.  Whether  the 
teacher  takes  full  charge  of  giving  the 
tests  or  not,  he  can  do  much  to  aid  in 
establishing  class  rapport.  How  pupils 
feel  about  the  test  has  much  to  do 
with  the  validity  of  the  results.  If 
the  class  understands  the  purposes  of 
the  measurement  and  if  they  see  that 
they  will  benefit  personally  from  the 
findings,  the}'  are  more  likely  to  co- 
of)erate  wholeheartedly  and  to  make 
good  use  of  w’hatever  scores  are  made 
available  to  them.  Naturally  all 
teaeher-made  testa  will  be  admini.ster- 
ed  by  their  designers. 

(b)  Scoring  some,  if  not  all, 
achievement  tests.  Where  IH^f  ma¬ 
chines  are  available,  the  tests  can  l>e 
constructed  for  ease  of  handling  by 
such  scoring  devices.  Some  tests,  at 
least,  could  Ik*  corrected  by  the  class 
through  e.xchange  of  papers  or  by 
pupils  scoring  their  own  examinations. 

(c)  Kecording  the  results  in 
some  form  of  cumulative  system  so 
that  the  necessary  evidence  for  the 
systematic  study  of  pupil  growth  will 
1k‘  available. 

3.  Examine  test  scores  carefully 
in  order  to  understand  the  nmls  of 
his  pupils  more  adequately.  While 
measures  other  than  those  of  achieve¬ 
ment  are  probably  of  greatest  import¬ 
ance  in  understanding  each  pupil, 
achievement  tests  may  throw  much 
valuable  light  on  interests,  special 
skills,  serious  deficiencies,  and  on  the 
general  nature  of  j)upil  growth  in 
school  learnings.  By  comparing  these 
scores  with  measures  of  aptitude  for 
learning,  the  overachievers  and  under¬ 


achievers  in  the  class  may  be  located. 
The  former  may  be  compensating  for 
personality  difficulties  or  weaknesses 
by  an  unhealthy  concentration  on  cer¬ 
tain  narrow  aspects  of  school  success. 
The  latter  are  more  generally  recog^ 
nized  as  belonging  to  a  relatively  large 
group  who  fall  considerably  short  of 
their  potential  levels  of  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

4.  Study  the  errors  made  by  each 
pupil  in  order  to  discover  learning 
difficulties  and  to  plan  a  remedial  cam¬ 
paign  when  necessary.  More  effective 
teaching  should.  l)e  the  result  of  such 
a  dianostic  analysis  of  pupil  strengths 
and  w’eaknesses.  Shooting  with  a  rifle 
at  specific  targets  wdll  usually  produce 
superior  results  to  firing  a  shot  gun 
in  the  g<meral  direction  of  rather 
vague  objective. 

5.  T'tilize  the  test  outcomes  as  a 
basis  for  more  skillful  guidance. 
Whether  employed  as  aids  to  a  group 
guidance  a]>proach  or  in  counseling  the 
individual  pupil,  achievement  test 
scores  can  assist  in 

(a)  Developing  suitable  educa¬ 
tional  goals. 

(b)  Improving  the  techniques 
of  study,  and  in 

(c)  Selecting  vocational  areas 
in  which  success  seems  probable. 

6.  ^farshal  the  outcomes  from  the 
evaluation  of  each  pupil’s  growth  so 
that  a  meaningful  report  of  his  pro¬ 
gress  can  be  made  to  his  parents.  An 
accurate  and  objective  picture  of  his 
achievement  will  aid  his  parents  in  co¬ 
operating  more  intelligently  with  the 
school  and  will  increase  their  respect 
for  the  program  of  education. 

7.  Appraise  his  own  teaching  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  light  of  test  results.  Even 
though  self-appraisal  is  accompanied 
by  a  greater  sense  of  personal  and  pro- 
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fessional  security  for  the  teacher  than  only  a  few  of  which  arc  measured  by 
is  possible  when  class  averages  are  the  achievement  scores, 
judged  by  the  central  administration,  8.  Cooperate  with  the  superintend- 
there  is  still  some  danger  that  the  test  ent  and  his  staff  in  thinking  out  an 
scores  will  be  taken  too  seriously  by  overall  interpretation  of  system-wide 
the  teacher  as  direct  evidence  of  teach-  achievement  surveys  and  in  present¬ 
ing  skill.  Teacher  success  must  be  ing  many  of  the  findings  to  groups  of 
evaluated  in  terms  of  many  factors  parents. 

SOME  GOOD  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS 

Reviewed  by  CECILIA  SATTELY 

Indians  of  the  Longhouse.  The  Story  Song  of  the  Seasons.  By  Addison  Webb. 


of  the  Iroquois.  By  Sonia  Blceker,  New 
York.  William  Morrow  and  Company. 
1950.  160  pages.  $2.00. 

At  last  we  have  a  true  story  of  the  cus¬ 
toms,  traditions,  and  everyday  life  of  the 
Iroquois,  presented  for  young  people  of 
beginning  high  school.  This  is  not  a  book 
about  the  Indians  and  their  bloody  raids 
on  the  settlers  of  America.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  story  of  this  Indian  tribe,  a  tale 
of  their  community-type  life.  Their  life 
of  hunting,  cultivating  the  fields,  harvest¬ 
ing  crops,  and  making  tools  and  weapons 
and  clothing,  was  a  life  shared  by  all 
the  people  of  the  village.  This  is  a  first 
book  of  a  series  which  will  tell  of  differ¬ 
ent  Indian  tribes.  It  is  excellently  told 
for  the  discerning  young  teen-ager. 

Tippy.  By  Sally  Scott.  Illustrated  by 
Beth  Krush.  New  York,  llarcourt  Brace 
and  Co.  1950.  42  pages.  $1.75. 

“Tippy  was  the  last  kitten  left  in  the 
house.  He  did  not  like  it.”  This  is  a 
sympathetic  and  humerous  story  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  kitten  who  is  searching  for  a  large 
home  with  company  to  play  with.  Only 
at  the  end  of  a  long  day  did  Tippy  find 
just  the  right  home.  An  excellent  book 
for  six-to-nine-year  olds. 


Illustrated  by  Charles  L.  Ripper.  New 
York.  William  Morrow  and  Co.  1915.  127 
pages.  $2.50. 

Mr.  Webb  provides  our  youngsters  with 
an  enchanting  book  on  nature  and  natural 
life.  Tliis  is  indeed  a  rare  book.  It  pre¬ 
sents  a  whole  array  of  aninaals  in  delight¬ 
ful  manner,  and  provides  the  six-to-ten- 
year  old  with  quite  a  bit  of  newly- 
acquired  understanding  of  the  creatures 
of  the  forest. 

Henry  Huggins.  By  Beverly  Cleary. 
Illustrated  by  Louis  Darling.  New  York. 
William  Morrow  and  Co.  1950.  155  pages. 
$2.00. 

Henry  has  a  knack  for  accomplishing 
the  unusual.  From  the  time  he  picks  up 
a  stray  dog,  Rib«y,  through  episodes  with 
guppies,  night  crawlers  and  similar  crea¬ 
tures,  until  Ribsy  wins  the  silver  cup  at 
a  dog  show,  we  have  a  truly  enjoyable 
time.  It  might  be  well  to  add  here,  that 
Ribsy  wins  the  cup,  not  for  being  the  best 
bred  dog,  but  for  being  the  most  unusual. 

Miss  Cleary’s  remarkable  skill  in  writ¬ 
ing  stories  about  youngsters  is  a  skill 
that  few  authors  attain.  This,  combined 
with  ingenious  illustrations  by  Louis 
Darling,  make  for  an  excellent  addition 
to  any  children’s  library. 


New  Developments  in  Evaluating 

Achievement  in  the  High  School 

By  J.  WAYNE  WRIGIITSTONE 
Director,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 

Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York 

IN  recent  years  several  new  develop-  of  the  past  several  decades.  The  con- 

ments  have  become  evident  in  the  cern  for  the  total  development  of  the 

evaluation  of  achievement  in  the  child — physical,  emotional,  social  and 

high  sch(X)ls.  One  of  the  most  notable  intellectual — has  placed  an  emphasis 

has  been  an  increased  scope  of  the  ob-  upon  a  sound  understanding  of  child 

jcctives  which  are  considered  as  a  part  growth  and  development  and  of  indi- 

of  the  total  instructional  program  and  vidual  and  group  differences  as  well 

experiences  of  high  school  pupils,  as  upon  the  j)ersonal  and  social  adjust- 

Contrasted  with  the  emphasis  of  a  de-  ment  of  the  pupils. 

cade  or  two  ago  upon  recall  or  recog-  n  ,  i  ■  rv  t  t  r'l  i 
,  ,  .  Develoirmcnts  tn  I  ests  of  (leneral 

nition  of  concei)ts  and  information,  „  ,  ,  4  i  •  , 

,  ,  ,  hducatwnal  Achievement 

scojK*  of  objectives  has  be<‘n  extended 

from  subject-matter  concepts,  skills,  The  trend  toward  an  emphasis  on 
and  abilities  to  include  such  other  im-  the  measurement  of  understanding 
portant  objectives  as  interests,  atti-  interpretation,  rather  than  upon 

tildes,  critical  thinking  and  jK^rsonal-  isolated  information,  skills  and  abili- 
social  adaptability.  A  second  new  de-  ties  is  particularly  observable  in  the 
velopment  has  lieen  an  increased  em-  tests  of  general  educational  develop- 
phasis  upon  appraising  understanding  nient.  These  are  represented  by  such 
and  interpretation,  rather  than  speci-  test  batteries  as  the  United  States 
tic  skills  and  abilities  in  such  subject-  Armed  borces  Institute  Tests  of  Gen- 
matter  areas  as  language,  arts,  niathe-  Educational  Development’  and 

matics,  social  studies,  and  science.  A  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Educational 

third  new  development  has  been  a  Development.*  A  similar  trend  is  evi- 
gradually  increasing  interest  and  re-  in  the  tests  recently  constructed 

sponsibiiity  for  assessing  group  and  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
individual  social  status  an<l  scx'ial  ad-  Hoard  and  other  tests  devised  by  the 
justment.  Educational  Testing  Service.  At  the 

These  new  developments  indicate  eollege  level  measurement  of  under- 
that  the  modern  teacher  and  supervi-  standing  is  stressed  in  the  examina- 
sor  is  concerned  with  important  func-  tions  constructed  for  the  Graduate 
tional  learning  outcomes,  many  of  Rt't'ords  E.\amination. 
them  less  tangible  and  less  easily  mea-  The  tests  of  general  educational  de- 
sured  than  concepts,  skills  and  abili-  velopment  generally  consist  of  exer- 
ties  represented  in  subject-matter  testa  cises  in  which  information  is  presented 

2  lbi!)lishe<l  by  Science  Rese.Trch  Associates,  ('hiengo.  Ill. 

1  Published  by  Kducationnl  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
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in  verbal,  graphic  or  other  form  and 
the  test  exercises  are  devised  so  as  to 
measure  the  ability  of  the  individual 
to  comprehend  and  interpret  the  ma¬ 
terial  presented  in  the  test  exercises. 
This  contrasts  with  the  isolated  test 
item  which  emphasizes  the  recall  or 
recognition  of  items  of  information. 
These  tests  generally  cover  such  areas 
as  language  arts,  including  literature, 
social  studies,  science,  and  mathema¬ 
tics. 

Another  recent  trend  in  tests  and 
examinations  has  been  the  increased 
use  of  informal  or  teacher-made  test 
exercises  for  instructional  purposes  to 
supplement  the  formal  or  standardized 
tests.  Some  surveys  show  that  the 
average  classroom  teacher  uses  a  ratio 
of  5  or  6  teaeher-niade  tests  to  every 
standardized  test  employed.  These  in¬ 
formal  tests  have  values  for  the  day- 
by-day  appraisal  and  guidance  of 
pupils  in  specific  units  of  classroom 
study. 

Developments  in  Tests  of  Academic 
Aptitude  or  Intelligence 

In  the  past  decade  several  new  de¬ 
velopments  have  characterized  the 
tests  of  academic  aptitude  or  intelli¬ 
gence.  First  is  the  development  of 
mental  ability  tests  such  as  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  which 
provides  for  a  language  and  non¬ 
language  IQ  as  well  as  a  composite 
IQ.  Second  is  the  development  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  factor  analysis  of  men¬ 
tal  abilities  in  which  Dr.  L.  L.  Thurs- 
tone  has  been  a  leader,  liy  statistical 
factor  analysis  various  mental  abili¬ 
ties  have  been  analyzed  and  interpret¬ 
ed  into  seven  primary  factors.  These 
include:  the  verbal  factor,  which  in¬ 
volves  vocabulary  and  reading  com¬ 
prehension;  the  number  factor,  which 


involves  speed  and  accuracy  in  com¬ 
putation  ;  the  space  factor,  which  in¬ 
volves  visualization  of  space  relation¬ 
ships;  the  rote  memory  factor;  the 
perceptual  factor,  which  involves  dis¬ 
crimination  of  likenesses  and  differ¬ 
ences  ;  the  word  factor,  which  involves 
naming  isolated  words  at  a  rapid  rate; 
and  the  reasoning  factor,  which  means 
finding  a  rule  or  principle  involved  in 
a  series  of  numbers,  letters  or  words. 
The  mental  ability  tests  that  incorpoi^ 
ated  the  results  of  these  tests  are 
called  Tests  of  Primary  Abilities  and 
are  published  in  batteries  for  various 
age  levels  by  the  Science  Research 
Associates  in  Chicago.  Along  some¬ 
what  similar  lines  are  the  Differential 
Aptitude  Tests  which  have  been  con¬ 
structed  by  the  staff  of  the  Psychologi¬ 
cal  Corporation.  Differential  Apti¬ 
tude  Tests  measure  similar  abilities 
and  are  especially  useful  for  guidance 
work  and  counseling  of  high  school 
students,  both  for  educational  and  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  purposes. 

In  reading,  a  recent  trend  in  the 
measurement  of  achievement  has  in¬ 
corporated  an  analysis  of  the  factors 
involved  in  reading  comprehension. 
The  findings  of  Davis  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  Cooperative  Read¬ 
ing  Comprehension  Tests.  Based 
upon  a  study  involving  faetdr  analysis, 
Davis  has  identified  two  general  fac¬ 
tors  and  six  specific  factors  in  reading 
comprehension.  The  general  factors 
are,  one,  word  meaning  and,  two,  rea¬ 
soning  in  reading  which  involves  abil¬ 
ity  in  weaving  together  several  ideas 
and  showing  their  relationships  as  well 
as  an  ability  to  draw  correct  infer¬ 
ences  from  the  writer’s  statements. 
The  specific  factors  analysis  are:  (1) 
Ability  to  determine  the  writer’s  pur¬ 
pose,  intent  or  point  of  view;  (2) 
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Ability  to  understand  the  writer’s  ex¬ 
plicit  statements  or  to  get  the  literal 
meaning;  (3)  Ability  to  follow  the 
organization  of  a  passage;  (4)  Abil¬ 
ity  to  select  the  main  thought  or  idea 
of  a  paragraph  or  passage;  (5)  Abil¬ 
ity  to  determine  from  context  the 
meaning  of  an  unfamiliar  word,  and 
(6)  Ability  to  determine  the  tone  and 
mood  implicity  or  explicit  in  a  pass¬ 
age. 

Related  to  tests  of  reading  are  tests 
of  literature.  These  include  the  usual 
literary  information  tests,  and  such 
tests  as  the  Cooperative  Literary  Com¬ 
prehension  and  Appreciation  test 
which  assesses  the  students’  ability  not 
only  to  get  factual  meaning  from 
literary  materials  but  also  to  appre¬ 
ciate  their  emotional,  aesthetic  and 
rhythmical  aspects.  The  Cooperative 
Test  Service  will  have  available  in  the 
fall  of  1950  a  test  entitled  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Literature,  which  w'as  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  Kight-Year  Study.  This 
test  consists  of  O’llenry’s  “A  Munici- 
jial  R('|K>rt’’  followed  by  seven  groups 
of  interpretive  questions  about  the 
short  story.  The  student  is  asked  to 
analyze  various  aspects  of  the  story 
and  evaluate  the  author’s  point  of 
view'.  Another  test  entitled,  Test  on 
the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries,  in¬ 
cludes  illustrations  and  ingenuous  de¬ 
vices  to  measure  skill  in  the  use  of 
books  and  libraries.  Different  parts 
of  the  test  evaluate  ability  to  use  an 
index,  a  card  catalog,  encyclopedias. 
The  Reader’s  Guide  to  Periodic  Lit¬ 
erature  and  similar  skills. 

Developments  in  l^ests  of 
Mathematics 

Tests  of  achievement  in  mathema¬ 
tics  have  been  marked  by  several 


trends.  A  notable  new  development 
has  been  the  construction  of  test  exeiv 
cises  for  objectives  other  than  compu¬ 
tational  skills  and  problem-solving 
ability.  These  new  developments  are 
illustrated  in  the  Cooperative  Test  of 
General  Mathematics  and  in  the  New 
York  State  Progress  Tests  in  Mathe¬ 
matics.*  These  tests  measure  not  only 
computational  skills  but  also  mathe¬ 
matical  ideas  and  concepts,  mathema¬ 
tical  judgments  and  mathematical 
appreciations.  Similar  objectives  are 
measured  in  the  New  York  Arithme¬ 
tic  Judgment  Test  constructed  and 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  City  of  New’  York. 

Developments  in  Tests  of  Social 
Stu/ties  ami  Science 

In  the  fields  of  both  the  social 
studies  and  the  sciences  at  the  secon¬ 
dary  school  level,  new’  developments 
have  emphasized  the  measurement  of 
critical  thinking  as  well  as  various 
w’ork-study  skills.  Newer  tests  have 
placed  an  emphasis  upon  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  understanding  of  data  which 
are  presented,  rather  than  upon  the 
recall  of  specific  items  of  information. 
These  developments  may  be  illustrated 
as  follows.  In  the  social  studies  the 
Cooperative  Test  of  Recent  Social  and 
Scientific  Developments  measures  the 
degree  to  which  the  student  is  making 
sound  and  critical  observations  about 
recent  changes  and  developments  in 
our  contemporary  civilization.  In 
addition  to  the  more  usual  tests  of 
American  history,  ^loflern  European 
studies  material.  The  Cooperative 
tive  Social  Studies  Tests  which  mea¬ 
sure  three  major  objectives;  namely 
(1)  facts,  skills  and  applications,  (2) 
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terms  and  concepts  and  (3)  compre¬ 
hension  and  interpretation  of  social 
studies  material.  The  Cooperative 
Test  of  Social  Studies  Abilities  mea¬ 
sures  ability  to  obtain  facts,  organize 
facts,  interpret  facts  and  apply  gener¬ 
alizations. 

In  the  field  of  science,  in  addition 
to  the  tests  of  knowledge  in  general 
science,  biologv’,  physics  and  chemis¬ 
try,  the  Cooperative  Science  Test  fol¬ 
lows  the  same  format  as  the  social 
studies  test.  It  includes  three  subtests 
as  follows:  (1)  facts,  skills  and  appli¬ 
cations,  (2)  terms  and  concepts  and 
(3)' comprehension  and  interpretation 
of  science  material. 

Developments  in  Tests  of  Critical 
Thinking 

One  area  of  achievement  common  to 
many  content  subjects  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  critical  thinking.  Within  the 
last  decade,  test  technicians  have  de¬ 
veloped  measures  for  various  aspects 
of  critical  thinking.  These  tests*  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  Interpretation  of 
Bata  Test,  which  is  designed  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  ability  of  the  students  to  per¬ 
ceive  relation.ships  in  data,  ability  to 
recognize  limitations  of  the  data  and 
to  make  judgments  about  the  validity 
of  inferences  that  are  drawn  from  the 
data.  Other  tests  are  the  Application 
of  Principles  in  General  Science, 
Application  of  Principles  in  Physical 
Science  and  Application  of  Principles 
in  Biologv'.  These  tests  describe 
actual  situations  and  the  student  is 
asked  to  decide  which  of  three  sug¬ 
gested  conclusions  is  in  best  accord 
with  the  facts  stated.  lie  is  then  re¬ 
quired  to  select  statements  of  reasons 
which  support  the  conclusion  that  he 


has  selected.  The  Logical  Reasoning 
Test  includes  problem  situations  in 
which  the  student  is  given  a  para¬ 
graph  and  is  asked  to  choose  one  of 
three  suggested  conclusions  and  to  in¬ 
dicate  which  statements  following  the 
conclusions  he  thinks  are  relevant  and 
which  are  irrelevent. 

Other  tests  of  critical  thinking  in¬ 
clude  the  Cooperative  Test  of  Social 
Studies  Abilities  and  the  Watson- 
Glazer  Tests  of  Critical  Thinking.® 
It  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that 
present  tests  of  critical  thinking  will 
be  improved  through  further  research 
and  experience. 

Developments  in  Tests  of  Trade 
Knowledge  and  Performance 

The  measurement  of  achievement  of 
the  various  industrial  and  commercial 
skills  and  abilities  in  various  occupa¬ 
tions  and  trades  has  been  relatively 
slow.  Generally,  the  evaluation  has 
depended  mainly  upon  the  observation 
and  appraisal  of  the  teacher  of  the 
various  shop  and  related  subjects  or 
activities.  In  the  Study  of  Vocational 
Education  in  New  York  City,  now 
currently  in  progress,  various  tests  of 
trade  knowledge  and  of  trade  perform¬ 
ance  have  been  devised  for  the  fields 
of  automotive  trades,  machine  shop 
trades,  electrical  trades,  trade  dress¬ 
making,  cx)8metology,  and  stenography 
and  bookkeeping.  In  the  field  of 
stenography  and  bookkeeping  several 
standardized  tests  are.  already  avail¬ 
able  through  commercial  publishers. 
In  the  New  York  Study,  however,  the 
trade  information  has  been  assessed 
by  pencil-and-paper  tests  consisting  of 
items  related  to  the  New  York  City 
course  of  study  in  each  of  these  trade 


4  All  tests  mentioned  in  this  paragraph  are  published  by  Educational  Testing 
Service,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

5  Published  by  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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areas.  These  tests  measure  concepts, 
information  and  non-manipulative 
skills  in  each  field.  The  performance 
tests  for  each  trade  have  consisted  of 
a  series  of  a  sample  of  jobs  which  are 
performed  under  uniform  conditions 
by  the  students.  The  performance  is 
observed  and  rated  upon  a  specially 
constructed  observational  checklist  in¬ 
volving  a  rating  on  each  step  of  each 
job.  This  device  has  permitted  more 
uniformity  in  standards  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  judgment  of  the  performance. 

Developments  in  Tests  of  Interests 

Secondary  school  teachers  use  a 
variety  of  formal  and  informal  tech¬ 
niques  to  gather  information  about 
interests.  Teachers  frequently  ask 
pupils  to  keep  diaries  or  logs  of  books 
or  magazines  that  they  have  read. 
These  logs  are  then  evaluated  by  the 
teacher.  In  the  more  formal  measure¬ 
ment  of  interests,  especially  vocational 
interests,  tests  such  as  the  Kuder  Pre¬ 
ference  Record®  for  various  occupa¬ 
tional  interests  have  been  used.  The 
Strong  Vocational  Interest  Inventory^ 
has  iM'cn  known  and  used  for  a  long 
time.  A  more  recent  test  is  the  I>ee- 
Thorpe  Occupational  Interest  Inven¬ 
tory*  which  provides  a  measure  of  the 
vocational  and  occupational  prefer¬ 
ence  of  high  school  students  so  that 
they  may  be  guided  into  occupations 
in  which  they  are  interested  and  also 
in  which  they  have  abilities. 

Developments  in  Tests  of  Attitudes 

In  the  measurement  of  l>elief8  or 
attitudes,  major  emphasis  has  been 


placed  on  social  or  civic  beliefs.  Sev¬ 
eral  types  of  attitude  scales  have  been 
developed.  Remmers  at  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Thurstone  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chiego  have  developed  a  series 
of  scaled  statements  on  such  topics  as 
attitudes  toward  other  races,  and  vari¬ 
ous  social  and  economic  problems.  An¬ 
other  development  is  the  more  gen¬ 
eralized  scales  such  as  the  Scale  of  Be¬ 
liefs  by  the  staff  of  the  Eight-Year 
Study  and  the  Wrightstone  Scale  of 
Civic  Beliefs.®  These  various  scales 
permit  teachers  and  supervisors  to 
judge  growth  of  students  toward 
achieving  desirable  civic  attitudes  and 
beliefs. 

Developments  in  Tests  of 

Personal-Social  Adjustment 

In  the  area  of  emotional  and  social 
adjustment,  evaluation  of  complex  and 
intangible  attitudes  and  emotional 
states  is  more  difficult  to  achieve.  In 
many  schools,  rating  scales  such  as  the 
Haggerty-Olson-Wickman  Behavior 
Rating  Scale*®  and  the  Winnetka 
Scale  for  Rating  School  Behavior** 
are  used.  Anecdotal  records  on  par¬ 
ticular  puj>ils  are  also  frequently  em¬ 
ployed.  Tests  of  personality  are  used 
by  some  teachers,  but  such  tests  should 
be  used  with  great  caution  and  only 
by  persons  who  have  had  adequate 
training  for  interpreting  the  results. 

Such  self-descriptive  tests  as  the 
California  Test  of  Personality**  do 
give  some  important  leads,  provided 
the  examiner  has  excellent  rapport 
with  the  pupils  being  tested.  Among 
the  newer  technics  that  have  been 


6  l^lblishe<1  by  Science  Research  .Associates,  Chiengo,  Ill. 

7  Ibiblished  by  Stanford  University  Press. 

8  Published  by  California  Test  Ibireau.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

9  Published  by  World  Hook  Company,  Yonkers,  X.  Y. 

10  Worbl  Hook  Co.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

11  Winnetka  Kducational  Press,  Winnetka,  Ill. 

12  California  Test  Bureau,  Ia)s  .Angeles. 
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found  valuable  by  many  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  are  the  sociometric  methods.** 

One  method  involves  asking  the 
pupil  to  list  the  names  of  pupils  in  the 
class  whom  he  likes  best.  From  these 
data  it  is  possible  to  make  a  chart  or 
to  discover  the  degree  of  social  accept¬ 
ance  of  each  pupil  by  his  classmates. 
If  the  sociogram  is  used,  it  gives  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  social  structure 
of  relationships  among  pupils  in  the 
class.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  discover 
which  pupils  are  overchosen  or  selected 
by  many  other  pupils  as  well  as  those 
who  are  isolates  or  chosen  by  virtual¬ 
ly  no  other  member  of  the  class.  An¬ 
other  variation  of  the  sociometric 
method  is  to  ask  individuals  which 
members  of  their  class  they  would 
select  for  various  parts  in  a  play. 
This  involves  naming  individuals  who 
would  best  fit  the  part  of  “person  who 
helps  others,”  “the  bookworm,”  and 
similar  roles.  Analysis  of  these  data 
will  reveal  the  social  and  emotional 
status  of  the  individuals. 

It  is  recommended  that  not  one 
method  but  rather  a  combination 
should  be  used  to  assess  personal- 
social  adjustment.  If  a  combination 
of  technics  consistently  reveals  malad¬ 
justment  of  a  pupil,  the  diagnosis  is 
usually  valid.  Thus,  a  pupil  who  is 
consistently  rated  as  maladjusted  on 
a  rating  scale,  a  personality  test,  and 
a  sociometric  analysis  is  almost  sure 
to  reveal  serious  problems  of  emo¬ 
tional  and  social  adaptability.  The 
methods  suggested  here  are  more  prac¬ 
tical  in  the  average  school  situation 
than  is  the  administration  of  projec¬ 
tive  personality  technics  which  require 
a  highly  trained  clinical  psychologist. 
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Summary 

The  new  developments  in  tests  at 
the  secondary  school  level  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follow’s:  Tests 
of  general  educational  development 
have  been  constructed  to  measure  un¬ 
derstanding  and  interpretation,  rather 
than  recall  or  recognition  of  isolated 
information.  Newer  tests  of  academic 
aptitude  or  intelligence  have  been  de¬ 
vised  in  order  to  measure  differential 
aptitudes,  abilities  or  factors  that  are 
involved  in  our  present-day  conception 
of  intellectual  ability. 

In  the  field  of  the  language  arts, 
new  tests  on  mechanics  of  expression 
and  effectiveness  of  expression  have 
been  formulated  to  measure  the 
achievement  of  pupils  by  means  of 
functional  exercises.  In  reading  and 
literature,  the  tests  have  been  construc- 
ed  to  measure  not  only  the  literal  in¬ 
terpretation  or  comprehension,  but  also 
various  appreciations  and  emotional 
interpretations  which  the  author  of  a 
passage  attempts  to  convey.  In  the 
field  of  mathematics  the  newer  devel¬ 
opments  have  stressed  not  only  com¬ 
putational  skills  and  problems  but 
also  mathematical  ideas  and  concepts, 
mathematical  judgments  and  mathe¬ 
matical  appreciations. 

In  the  measurement  of  interests  and 
attiudes,  various  formal  and  informal 
teci  viques  have  been  devised  in  order 
to  d.-x  ^er  the  educational  and  occupa¬ 
tion,.!  interests  of  students.  In  the 
evaluation  of  trade  knowledge  and 
performance,  newer  tests  in  the  fields 
of  the  various  industrial  and  commer¬ 
cial  occupations  are  in  the  process  of 
construction. 
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Within  the  past  decade,  tests  of 
critical  thinking  have  been  developed 
in  order  to  measure  such  aspects  of 
thinking  as  interpretation  of  data, 
application  of  principles  and  logical 
reasoning. 

In  the  evaluation  of  emotional  and 
social  adjustment,  self-descriptive  per¬ 
sonality  tests  have  been  supplemented 
by  sociometric  and  projective  tech¬ 


niques  in  order  to  determine  personal 
and  social  adjustment  of  pupils. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  these  newer 
developments  will  continue  and  that 
improved  test  exercises  will  appear. 
The  teacher  and  supervisor  can  use 
these  newer  instruments  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  curriculum  of  the  secon¬ 
dary  school  as  well  as  to  guide  the 
growth  and  development  of  pupils. 


MORE  CHILDREN  S  BOOKS 

RcTiewed  by  CECILIA  SATTELY 


Rise  Up  and  Walk.  By  Turnley  Walker, 
New  York.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.  1950. 
95  pag'es.  $1.75. 

Rite  Up  and  Walk  is  not  a  book  written 
for  children  nor  about  children.  This  re¬ 
viewer  has  such  a  hi^h  reg'ard  for  the 
book,  hciwever,  that  she  is  placinff  the  re¬ 
view  in  this  column.  Rite  Up  and  Walk 
is  an  emotion-capturinf;,  mind-holding;: 
book.  With  exquisite  economy  of  words, 
Mr.  Walker  tells  the  entire  terrifying  and 
yet  reassuring  story  of  his  fight  against 
polio. 

As  this  reviewer  has  said,  the  book  is 
intended  for  adults.  However,  it  possesses 
that  universal  character,  that  briefness 
and  terseness  which  makes  for  excellent 
reading  by  all  age  groups.  Teachers  of 
the  orthoj>edically  exceptional  will  want 
to  read  this  book  themselves,  and  will 
want  to  pass  it  on  to  their  youngsters. 

Schoolroom  Zoo.  By  Catherine  Woolley. 
Illustrated  by  Iris  Beatty  .lohnson.  New 
York.  Williom  Morrow  and  Co.  1950.  191 

pp.  $2.00. 

Catherine  Woolley’s  books  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  bringing  warmth  and  humor  to 
many  of  our  younger  school  children.  This 
time  she  gives  us  a  story  of  Ellie,  and  her 
companions  in  the  third  grade,  who  form 
a  schoolroom  zoo.  Fear  of  different  ani¬ 
mals  disappears,  as  each  child  obtains  an 
understanding  of  such  things  as  snakes, 
l)eeper8,  and  everything  from  toads  to 
spiders  to  household  pets.  Good  adventure 
for  early  elementary  school  children. 


Playtime  for  You.  By  O.  Warren 
Schloat,  Jr.  New  York.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  1950.  64  pages.  $2.00. 

Four-to-seven-year  olds  will  enjoy  this 
small  book  of  ideas  for  leisure  hours.  This 
book  contains  a  fair  selection  of  activities 
for  pre-school  youngsters. 

A  Boat  for  Peppe.  By  Leo  Politi.  New 
York.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1950.  30 
pages.  $2.00. 

Once  again  Leo  Politi  has  favored  par¬ 
ents  and  youngsters  with  another  of  his 
charming  tales.  The  story,  especially 
suitable  for  children  from  four  to  eight, 
tells  of  Peppe,  of  his  father  who  is  a 
Sicilian-American  fisherman,  and  through 
them,  of  the  whole  family — all  placed  in 
colorful  and  unique  Monterey.  Mr.  Politi 
lives  up  to  the  great  expectation  of  those 
who  read  his  books.  As  usual,  there  is 
a  true  understanding  of  children,  insight 
into  their  needs,  and  a  warm  feeling  for 
family  life. 

The  Size  of  It.  A  First  Book  .\bout 
Sizes.  By  Ethel  S.  Berkley.  Illustrated 
by  Kathleen  Elgin.  New  York.  William 
R.  Scott,  Inc.  25  pages.  $1.00. 

Early  elementary  school  youngsters 
will  particularly  like  this  book.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  woman  who  has  pioneered  in 
the  field  of  non-numercal  arithmetic — 
how  to  teach  the  facts  of  size  and  relation¬ 
ships  without  numbers,  as  a  basis  for 
later  understanding  of  arithmetic.  The 
Size  nf  It  is  a  result  of  her  own  experience 
with  the  subject. 
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Suggestions  for  a 

Better  Interpretation  and  Use  of 
Standardized  Achievement  Tests 

By  GILBERT  L.  BETTS 
Editor,  Educational  Teat  Bureau, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

IN  the  minds  of  most  school  persons  stumbling  block.  The  basic  measure 
the  word  “achievement”  means  obtained  through  use  of  the  intelli- 
“extent  of  learning.”  Learning  is  gence  test  is  mental  age.  Standard 
produced,  of  course,  by  the  continuous  procedure  in  constructing  an  intelli- 
interaction  between  a  person  and  the  gence  test  is  to  select  items  passed  by 
changing  network  of  circumstances  an  increasing  proportion  of  persons  in 
surrounding  his  life.  The  extent  of  successive  age  groups.  But  the  ma- 
his  learning  at  any  particular  moment  jority  of  persons  in  these  criterion 
is  the  result  of  his  ability  to  learn  and  groups  also  go  from  one  school  grade 
of  the  force  of  prior  circumstances,  to  another,  year  by  year,  as  they  grow 
Traditionally  the  schools  are  charged  older.  Such  tests,  therefore,  measure 
with  the  production  of  learning.  This  a  mixture  of  mental  ability  and 
they  do  by  setting  up  learning  situa-  achievement. 

tions.  They  universally  desire,  there-  Construction  of  the  conventional 
fore,  to  determine  the  potentcy  of  the  standardized  achievement  test  follows 
situations  they  set  up.  a  similar  procedure.  In  this  case 

This  de.sire  gave  rise,  years  ago,  to  items  comprising  the  test  are  items 
the  achievement  test.  With  its  first  passed  by  an  increasing  proportion  of 
use,  it  became  immediately  apparent  persons  in  successive  grade  groups, 
that  enormous  differences  in  pupil  But  here  again  these  criterion  groups 
achievement  existed  among  schools,  are  also  older,  grade  by  grade.  Fur- 
Through  concurrent  use  of  the  intelli-  thermore,  the  majority  of  questions  in 
gence  test,  it  w'as  apparent  also  that  a  wide-range  achievement  test  pertain 
the  average  ability  of  pupils  varied  either  to  material  the  examinee  has  not 
greatly  from  school  to  school.  The  y^t  been  taught  or  to  material  he  was 
problem  then  became  one  of  determ-  taught  one  or  more  years  previously, 
ining  the  extent  of  learning  in  rela-  The  more  able  the  person  is,  the  more 
tion  to  ability  to  learn.  But  profound  be  learns  incidentally  and  the  better 
difficulties  have  continued,  from  that  he  remembers  what  he  learns.  The  con- 
day  to  this,  to  stand  in  the  way.  ventional,  wide-range  achievement 

test,  therefore,  also  measures  a  mix- 
Abihty  versus  achievement  intelligence  and  achievement. 

Obtaining  separate  measures  of  abil-  According  to  one  of  the  earliest  and 
ity  and  of  achievement,  is  the  great  best  textbooks  written  on  the  interpre- 
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tation  of  educational  measurements, 
the  overlapping  between  intelligence 
and  achievement  test  scores  is  of  the 
order  of  ninety  percent. 

In  retrospect,  therefore,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  “educational  ago,”  in 
contrast  to  “mental  age,”  was  almost 
immediately  discreditetl  by  competent 
investigators.  It  followed  from  this 
that  the  “educational  quotient,”  in 
contrast  to  the  “intelligence  quotient,” 
could  not  live.  And  the  “accomplish¬ 
ment  ratio”  was  scarcely  born  before 
it  died.  All  that  remains  is  the  orig¬ 
inal  need  for  evaluating  achievement 
in  relation  to  the  ability  to  achieve. 
Although  this  need  is  as  urgent  as 
ever,  it  seems  not  to  be  felt  so  keenly 
now.  Today  test  users  seem  satisfied 
to  judge  achievement  solely  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  grade  norms.  If  pupils  are 
average  or  above,  satisfaction  prevails; 
if  they  are  not,  dissatisfaction  is  mani¬ 
fested. 

Grade  norms 

Grade  norms  are  almost  always 
furnished  by  publishers  of  elementary 
school  achievement  tests.  A  norm  is 
an  average.  For  example,  the  norm 
for  the  sixth  grade  at  the  beginning 
(0.0),  middle  (0.5),  or  end  (0.09  or 
7.0)  of  the  school  year  is  the  average 
score  made  at  such  time  by  a  large, 
representative  samjile  of  sixth  grade 
pupils  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Te.sting  pupils  in  a  series  of  grades 
simultaneously,  with  a  single  test, 
gives  the  average  score  in  each  grade 
at  that  particular  time  of  the  year. 
The  average  score  made  by  pupils  at 
the  iKgi-nning  of  one  grade  is  then 
assumed^  to  l>e  equal  to  the  average 
.score  of  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  grade.  Therefore,  interpolating 
in  units  of  one  tenth  of  the  difTercnce 


between  adjacent  grade  averages,  gives 
the  conventional  grade  norms.  These 
are  cross-sectional  norms. 

Such  norms  are  highly  satisfactory 
to  teachers  because  pupils  in  general 
make  greater  progress  during  the 
course  of  the  year  than  is  shown  in 
cross-sectional  norms.  When  standard¬ 
ization  testing  is  done  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  school  year,  teachers  using 
the  test  find  a  majority  of  their  pupils 
above  the  norm  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  glow  with  success.  They  are  un¬ 
aware  that  the  test  they  are  using 
probably  measures  intelligence,  not 
school  taught  learnings,  and  that  what 
appears  to  be  greater  than  normal  pro- 
gres.s,  is  a  mere  statistical  artifact. 

Ijongitudinal  norms  yield  measures 
more  nearly  in  line  wdth  the  thinking 
of  teachers.  This  is  especially  true 
when  the  test  is  designed  for  use  in  a 
single  grade  only.  Ix)ngitudinal 
norms  are  set  up  through  double  test¬ 
ing,  once  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  once  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Tenth 
of  a  year  units  are  then  interpolated 
between  these  two  averages  and  extra- 
y)olated  beyond  them.  This  gives  a 
scale  made  up  of  units  of  normal 
grade  gain  in  the  particular  year  when 
that  subject  mafter  is  taught.  Thus  a 
sixth  grade  pupil  standing  at  the  7.5 
grade  level  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
would  be  said  to  exceed  the  norm  by 
half  a  year.  But  when  using  cross- 
sectional  norms,  a  pupil  standing  at 
the  7.5  grade  level  would  be  said  to 
equal  the  average  pupil  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  grade.  It  is  extreme¬ 
ly  doubtful,  however,  that  the  average 
score  of  seventh  grade  pupils  on  a 
strictly  sixth  grade  test,  would  actual¬ 
ly  be  that  score  in  the  middle  of  the 
year. 
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Goals  in  ediuxUion 

Using  grad«  norms  as  goals  in  edu¬ 
cation  leads  to  mediocrity.  The  less 
able  pupils  are  motivated  to  high 
attainment,  but  the  more  able  are  not. 
The  abler  pupils  easily  reach  the  norm 
for  the  grade  in  which  they  are.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  their  opportunity  to  learn 
is  curtailed;  for  schools  tend  to  teach 
what  is  tested,  and  tests  cover  only 
what  is  commonly  taught.  Users  re¬ 
ject  achievement  tests  appearing  to 
measure  what  is  not  taught,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  it  ought  to  be  taught. 
Even  if  such  tests  were  available  and 
acceptable,  conventional  grade  norms 
could  not  be  provided ;  for  average 
achievement  on  what  ought  to  be 
taught  but  is  not,  would  be  near  zero. 

The  widespread  but  improper  use 
of  norms  as  goals,  is  a  clear  indica¬ 
tion  that  a  new  kind  of  standardiza¬ 
tion  is  needed,  one  that  embodies  both 
norms  and  goals.  Certain  techniques, 
originated  during  World  War  II,  now 
make  this  entirely  feasible.  From  a 
technological  point  of  view,  therefore, 
mediocrity  need  no  longer  be  the  goal 
in  education.  Tests  now  can  be  so 
standardized  that  both  norms  and 
goals  are  combined  in  a  single  scale. 

Pending  the  time  when  such  stand¬ 
ardized  achievement  tests  become 
available,  better  use  can  be  made  of 
currently  available  achievement  tests, 
provided  only  that  they  measure  the 
effects  of  teaching,  not  merely  mental 
maturity.  Improved  usage  of  achieve¬ 
ment  tests,  therefore,  begins  with  their 
selection. 

Kinds  of  tests 

Currently  available  achievement 
tests  range  from  the  unit  progress 
test  at  the  one  extreme  to  the  survey 
test  at  the  other.  Between  these  two 


extremes  lie  diagnostic,  analytical,  and 
comprehensive  tests.  Unit  progress 
tests  relate  exactly  to  what  is  taught. 
Each  test  covers  a  particular  unit  of 
work  in  a  subject  and  is  administered 
during  the  year,  at  the  completion  of 
that  particular  unit  of  work. 

If  all  the  units  tests  usually  given 
in  a  subject  during  the  year  were 
given  together,  either  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  the  year,  the  test  would  be 
called  a  diagnostic  test.  It  would  be 
much  too  long,  however,  to  be  admin¬ 
istratively  feasible.  But  a  diagnostic 
test  is  such  a  test  in  abbreviated  form. 
It  is  used  to  identify  “weak  spots,” 
where  remedial  or  review  work  is 
needed. 

The  analytical  test  is  a  condensed 
diagnostic  test.  A  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  aspects  of  achievement  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  subject  are  measured;  but  the 
number  is  less  than  in  the  diagnostic 
test.  Related  aspects,  measured  separ¬ 
ately  in  a  diagnostic  test,  are  mea¬ 
sured  as  a  composite  in  the  analytical 
test.  The  analytical  test  stands  be¬ 
tween  the  diagnostic  test  and  a  subject 
test,  which  yields  one  score  for  a 
school  subject. 

When  the  term  “achievement  test” 
is  used,  the  comprehensive  examina¬ 
tion  is  usually  referred  to.  Ordinar¬ 
ily  it  is  a  battery  of  separate  subject 
tests  printed  in  a  single  booklet.  Fre¬ 
quently,  however,  two  subjects  such  as 
History  and  Gwgraphy  may  be  mea¬ 
sured  as  one  with  a  single  test ;  and  a 
single  subject  such  as  arithmetic  may 
be  measured  with  two  separate  tests, 
one  in  computation  and  one  in  reason¬ 
ing.  Usually  the  battery  constitutes 
a  wide-range  test;  that  is,  the  booklet 
of  tests  is  designed  to  be  used  in  two 
to  four  adjacent  grades,  the  questions 
being  drawn  from  the  subject  matter 
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of  all  these  grades.  The  composite 
score  from  all  subjects,  when  inter¬ 
preted  with  reference  to  age  norms, 
yields  the  familiar  “educational  age.” 
This  test  is  a  measure  of  general  men¬ 
tal  development,  but  is  called  general 
educational  development. 

Another  type  of  comprehensive  ex¬ 
amination  exists,  however.  This  is  the 
single  grade  battery ;  that  is,  each 
booklet  is  designed  to  be  used  in  one 
grade  only.  There  being  a  different 
booklet  for  each  grade,  the  questions 
are  largely  drawn,  therefore,  from  the 
subject  matter  of  that  particular 
grade.  When  such  a  test  is  adminis¬ 
tered  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a 
pupil  answers  questions  about  what 
will  he  taught  that  year;  when  it  is 
administered  at  the  end  of  the  year,  a 
pupil  answers  questions  about  what 
iras  taught  that  year.  This  is  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  wide-range  achieve¬ 
ment  test,  where  a  pupil  may  Ik*  asked 
questions  alwut  what  will  Ik?  taught 
within  the  next  several  years,  or  about 
what  was  taught  several  years  in  the 
past. 

Time  of  testing 

By  using  the  newer  type  of  achieve¬ 
ment  test,  a  separate  battery  for  each 
grade,  any  or  all  of  the  common  pur- 
]K>se8  of  testing  may  be  realized.  Test¬ 
ing  is  commonly  done  for  three  pur¬ 
poses  : 

1.  To  govern  promotions  and  to 
guide  remedial  and  review’  work  be¬ 
fore  undertaking  the  regular  work  of 
the  next  grade. 

2.  Not  to  govern  promotions,  but 
after  they  are  made  to  guide  remedial 
and  review  work  l)efore  undertaking 
the  regular  work  of  the  l)eginning 
year. 

3.  To  guide  teachers  throughout 
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the  year  toward  teaching  pupils  what 
they  need  to  know  and  away  from  a 
repetitious  teaching  of  what  they  al¬ 
ready  know. 

To  accomplish  the  first  of  these  pur¬ 
poses,  the  test  is  administered  in  the 
spring,  each  battery  in  its  correspond¬ 
ing  grade.  A  measure  is  then  ob¬ 
tained  of  the  extent  to  which  each 
pupil  mastered  what  he  was  taught 
that  school  year.  If  it  appears  unde¬ 
sirable  to  use  test  results  in  making 
]>romotions,  testing  can  be  postponed 
until  fall.  In  this  case  two  alterna¬ 
tives  are  available.  Each  battery  may 
be  administered  in  the  grade  next 
higher  than  the  one  for  which  it  was 
designed,  battery  five  in  grade  six,  for 
example.  The  results  may  be  used  to 
guide  remedial  and  review  work  before 
undertaking  the  regular  work  for  that 
year. 

On  the  other  hand,  each  battery  may 
be  administered  in  the  grade  for  w’hich 
it  was  designed.  In  this  case  results 
are  useful  in  guiding  teachers  away 
from  teaching  pupils  what  they  al¬ 
ready  know  about  the  ensuing  year’s 
w’ork  and  toward  teaching  what  they 
need  to  know.  In  the  most  effective 
testing  programs,  tests  are  given  in 
both  spring  and  fall,  each  battery  in 
the  grade  for  which  it  is  designed. 
Then  all  three  of  the  common  pur¬ 
poses  of  testing  can  be  realized. 

Using  results 

Ill  these  dangerous  times,  however, 
mediocre  achievement  of  superior 
jHipils  is  not  enough.  Their  achieve¬ 
ment  must  equal  their  ability.  Neither 
must  inordinate  pressure  be  imposed 
on  less  able  pupils,  lest  maladjust¬ 
ment,  truancy,  and  crime  result.  Each 
pupil  should  learn  at  his  own  best 
rate.  The  rate  at  which  he  can  learn 
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is  governed  by  his  state  of  mental  de¬ 
velopment.  To  determine  whether  a 
pupil  should  be  further  motivated, 
his  achievement  may  be  compared 
with  his  ability.  If  his  percentile 
rank  in  achievement  is  below  his  per^ 
centile  rank  in  intelligence,  further 
motivation  is  warranted.  If  the  two 
percentile  ranks  are  equal,  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  progress  that  is  normal  for 
him.  Rapid  progress  is  normal  for 
the  superior  pupil  and  slow  progress 
is  normal  for  the  dull  pupil. 

Securing  normal  progress  in  all 
pupils,  each  according  to  his  ability, 
is  vastly  superior  to  getting  average 
progress  in  all  pupils,  regardless  of 
ability.  The  average  is  now  too  low. 
It  is  probable  that  the  less  able  pupils 
are  now  learning  at  near  their  maxi¬ 


mum  rate.  It  is  equally  probable  that 
the  more  able  pupils  could  learn  at  a 
much  faster  rate  than  at  present. 
Using  the  kind  of  tests  that  reveal 
this  situation,  paves  the  way  for 
changing  it.  Raising  the  achievement 
level  of  the  most  able  pupils  raises  the 
average  of  all  pupils. 

The  American  public  schools  were 
founded  to  insure  an  intelligent  citi¬ 
zenry,  so  that  democracy  might  live. 
It  now  becomes  apparent  that  the  in¬ 
tellectual  level  of  our  citizenry  must 
continually  advance;  it  dare  not  mire 
in  mediocrity.  A  continually  raising 
average  is  such  an  advance ;  and  secur¬ 
ing  it  by  providing  equal  opportunity 
for  all,  both  the  most  able  and  the 
least  able,  to  learn  at  their  own  best 
rate,  is  the  democratic  way. 
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A  Square  Deal  for  the  Examination 

By  CHARLES  E.  PAUCK 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky 

Has  it  ever  been  your  experienee  class  which  present  a  more  definite 
to  receive  an  anonymous  letter  and  menacing  problem  to  the  field  of 
condemning  one  of  your  exam-  education.  I^et  us  observe  more  close- 
inations  as  unfair  either  in  regard  to  ly  a  few  of  these, 
the  method  of  conducting  it  or  the  There  are  always  high  school  and 
type  of  questions  used  ?  Or  have  you  college  men  and  women  who  enter  an 
ever  had  a  group  of  poor  students  or  examination  room  quite  confident  that 
consistent  flunkers  j>a88  one  of  your  they  have  a  distinct  advantage  over 
examinations  with  surprisingly  high  many  hard  working  students.  This  is 
grades  ?  Or  even  worse,  have  you  so  because  such  a  group  has  already  a 
seen  some  of  your  hardest  workers  re-  fair  amount  of  information  as  to  the 
ceive  mediocre  ratings  when  compared  questions  which  will  be  asked.  All 
with  the  percentile  for  the  entire  these  people  are  not  necessarily 
group  i  cheaters,*  although  some  of  them 

Few  instructors,  indeed,  have  en-  might  have  received  a  thorough  knowl- 
joyed  freedom  from  criticism  of  their  edge  of  the  test  to  be  given  through  a 
examinations.  It  is  inevitable  that  friend  who  operates  the  mimeograph, 
our  tests  w’ill  be  unfair  to  certain  in-  or  they  might  have  gained  access  to  the 
dividuals,  groups,  or  even  classes,  in  j)rofessor’s  office  after  hours  and  thus 
spite  of  the  excessive  pains  we  may  have  acquired  a  copy  of  the  examina- 
take  to  avoid  this  situation.  However,  tion.  To  remedy  this,  many  instruc- 
as  college  or  high  school  teachers  we  tors  make  up  their  questions  on  the 
can  investigate  the  problem  further,  spot.  But  even  at  that  there  are  those 
and  as  a  result  discover  the  means  of  who  have  a  rather  good  idea  of  just 
improving  upon  some  unfair  tactics,  what  the  professor  or  teacher  is  going 
In  the  end  we  can  expect  a  bettered  to  write  on  the  l)oard. 
system  of  imparting  knowledge  as  a  Just  what  elements  make  up  this 
whole.  '  crowd,  and  to  what  extent  have  they 

Some  of  the  members  of  our  classes  made  better  preparation  for  the  exam- 
ask  the  question,  “Is  that  examination  ination  ?  Part  of  this  group  is  formed 
impartial  We  all  know  the  student  of  those  students  who  have  taken  previ- 
who  has  l)een  ill,  or  who  has  some  ab-  ous  courses  under  the  instructor  and 
sorbing  problem  on  his  mind.  He  un-  who  know  what  type  of  questions  he 
doubtedly  suffers  an  injustice,  and  his  will  be  asking — essay,  true-false,  etc. 
case  is  difficult  to  handle.  Such  types  Also,  they  have  experienced  his  pre¬ 
can  only  be  dealt  w’ith  individually,  ferences  for  dates,  or  personal  data,  or 
However,  there  are  other  groups  in  the  milieu,  or  social  aspects,  etc.  Thus 

1  .\  tliorouffh  study  of  cheating  among  both  college  men  and  women  can  be 

found  in  C  .E.  McAllister:  In*ide  The  Campus  (1948),  page  ll'ff. 
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the  history  student  will  gorge  himself 
with  dates  for  this  professor  and  cram 
on  social  aspects  for  the  next  one. 

Another,  and  perhaps  more  danger¬ 
ous,  group  consists  of  those  students 
who  are  doing  work  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  tutorial  bureau,  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  clubs  or  fraternities  which 
maintain  examination  files.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  fraternity  houses  and 
tutorial  bureaus  to  have  on  hand  a 
dossier  of  examination  questions  cov¬ 
ering  just  about  every  course  offered 
at  the  institution  under  every  teacher. 
These  lists  are  so  filed  away  that  there 
is  a  collection  for  each  department 
and  professor  containing  every  exam¬ 
ination  for  the  past  ten  years  or  so. 
Fraternity  men  are  often  able  to  de¬ 
fray  some  of  their  expenses  by  copying 
down  examination  questions  from  the 
blackboard  and  bringing  them  home 
for  filing.  They  will  easily  find  out 
each  teacher’s  pet  questions  and  par¬ 
ticular  slants  on  what  an  examination 
is  likely  to  cover.  Unlike  the  uninti- 
ated  who  has  to  study  the  entire  text, 
lecture  notes,  and  outside  reading 
notes,  these  “smart”  people  who  have 
access  to  these  files  will  merely  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  “pet”  questions. 

Let  us  investigate  another  practice 
through  which  organized  student 
groups  can  ruin  a  good  final  exam  by 
making  it  unfair  to  the  “unorganized” 
people.  We  would  as.sume  that,  in  an 
examination  room  so  arranged  that 
each  student’s  desk  is  at  least  five  feet 
from  his  nearest  neighbor,  the  amount 
of  cheating  would  reach  the  absolute 
minimum,  especially  if  the  examina¬ 


tion  given  is  of  a  brand  new  standard¬ 
ised  variety.  But  organization  can 
creep  into  even  this  supposedly  ideal 
arrangement.  An  excellent  student 
who  is  part  of  the  organization  takes 
a  place  in  the  room  where  the  other 
members  can  observe  him.  Then 
through  innocent  looking  prearranged 
signals  he  communicates  the  correct 
answers  to  the  other  members.*  Much 
to  the  surprise  of  the  teacher,  these  stu¬ 
dents  come  up  with  remarkable  grades 
on  the  test. 

In  other  cases  individual  people  go 
into  the  class  prepared  with  “crib” 
notes  written  on  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
on  the  fingernails,  or  on  a  slide  rule. 
And  many  other  doubtful  ways  and 
means  of  answering  the  questions  of 
a  written  test  only  too  often  prevail 
on  the  American  scene. 

Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  some 
athletes  who  are  poor  students  man¬ 
age  to  get  “passed  along”  in  their 
courses,  and  that  so  many  students 
can  find  time  to  be  “collegiate?” 
Many  a  campus  social  organization  is 
well  able  to  assure  its  members  of 
good  grrades,  to  keep  its  football 
players  in  the  line-up,  and  to  allow  its 
celebrities  to  engage  in  their  pressing 
social  affairs.  Glory  comes  to  the 
organization  when  the  socially  ambiti¬ 
ous  can  devote  more  time  to  outside 
activities. 

Now  what  can  be  done  to  curb  the 
unfair  practices  used  by  groups  “in 
the  know  ?” 

The  problem  in  the  first  place  is  too 
enormous  and  vast  for  the  individual 
teacher,  facility,  student  body,  or  trus- 


3  One  example  as  told  to  the  author  by  a  member  of  such  a  (froup  worked  out 
in  the  followin^f  manner:  the  shoulders,  sides,  and  head  of  the  “key”  man  represented 
a  clock  or  table  of  figures  from  one  to  fifty;  the  feet  move  on  a  capital  H  with  its  five 
parts.  Thus  he  scratches  the  tip  of  his  left  ear,  and  his  friends  will  know  he  is  giving 
the  answer  to  question  ten.  He  then  moves  his  right  foot  backward  and  one  and  all 
perceive  that  the  correct  multiple-choice  answer  is  number  four. 
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tees  alone  to  settle,  unless  all  cooper¬ 
ate  to  work  out  a  plan.  No  one  group 
can  assert  itself  as  the  sole  police  force 
to  see  that  all  exams  are  just  and  fair. 
The  authority  and  responsibility  be¬ 
long  to  all  groups.  And  joint  respon¬ 
sibility  can  be  administered  only  by  a 
committee  in  which  all  factions  are 
represented.  In  the  second  place,  the 
problem  of  fair  exams  is  a  permanent 
one  which  even  no  committee  can  sup¬ 
ervise  w’ell  at  all  times.*  After  the 
first  suggesters,  instigators,  and  crusa¬ 
ders,  who  usually  make  up  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  initial  committee,  have 
passed  on,  the  campus  politicians 
(both  in  the  student  body  and  faculty) 
take  over.  Thus  conditions  tend  to 
come  back  to  their  original  status  after 
the  instigating  crusaders  have  gone 
from  the  campus. 

There  remains  only  one  correct 
solution,  namely,  an  independent  full¬ 
time  worker,  or  l)etter  still,  a  staff 
wh*>se  sole  duty  is  to  supervise  and 
advise  on  examinations — not  composed 
of  over-worked  faculty  nor  of  honest 
students,  but  of  competent,  well-train¬ 
ed  individuals  from  the  outside.  They 
should  Ik*  as  indej>endent  of  the  facul¬ 
ty  as  the  big  league  umpires  are  of  the 
players.  This  group  should  work  out 
the  questions  wdth  each  instructor,  de¬ 
partment,  and  field  as  a  w'hole.  They 
should  have  pictures  of  all  examinees 
so  as  to  provide  a  cheek  and  stop  the 
vicious  rumor  that  one  can  hire  indi¬ 
viduals  to  take  a  course  for  him. 
These  workers,  moreover,  would  be 
able  to  ke<'j)  proper  surveillance  over 
the  students,  thus  putting  a  stop  to 


any  individual  use  of  “crib”  notes. 
And  representative  student  committees 
should  be  able  to  offer  suggestions  and 
criticism  of  each  teacher  and  of  each 
of  his  examinations.  A  suggestion 
box  should  most  certainly  be  located 
on  the  door  of  the  examining  commit¬ 
tee.  The  im{)ortance  of  examinations 
in  the  progress  of  the  American  col¬ 
lege  and  university  student  and  of  the 
high  school  student  as  well  makes  it 
imperative  that  at  least  one  independ¬ 
ent  person  continually  advise  the 
faculty  on  the  success  or  failure  of 
each  examination  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Wtter  students.  No  high  school,  col¬ 
lege,  or  university  should  be  without 
at  least  one  qualified  individual  to 
criticize  the  teacher  who  gives  the 
same  questions  year  in  and  year  out. 
Certainly  the  additional  salary  paid 
to  one  supervisor  should  not  offer  too 
great  a  barrier  when  so  much  good 
will  result. 

For  his  part  there  is  not  much  that 
the  individual  teacher  can  do.  At 
least  he  can  see  that  all  kinds  of  test 
questions  be  made  available  to  each 
student  during  the  course.'*  Especial¬ 
ly  tests  on  the  same  course  given  in 
the  jiast  could  be  mimeographed  and 
handed  out.  The  library  and  student 
union  building  should  keep  on  file  sev¬ 
eral  copies  of  each  e.xamination.  Some 
instnictors  give  all  members  of  a  class 
an  outline  of  the  course  in  the  form 
of  questions.  This  is  a  good  technique 
often  neglected  by  most  memlx'rs  of 
the  teaching  profession.  Some  young 
men  and  women  can  learn  a  course 
better  by  studying  questions.  Also, 


a  Such  a  plan  which  is  being  tried  on  one  campus  is  described  bj’  E.  .\.  Robinson: 
Fairnmti  in  Examination*  (School  and  Society,  May  15,  1!>48)  At  this  writing  E.  A. 
Robinson  has  not  yet  reported  on  the  success  or  failure  of  this  method  of  combating 
unfair  exams. 

4  Many  people  in  both  high  school  and  college  can  read  with  profit  the  advice 
given  in  an  article  like  J.  C.  Watt:  Horn  To  Pas*  An  Examination.  (In  Good  House¬ 
keeping,  February,  1943). 
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the  open-book  examination  has  certain 
possibilities  of  preventing  cheating, 
though  here  again,  some  will  have  a 
good  idea  of  what  the  teacher  will 
ask.® 

Thus  we  have  investigated  some  of 
the  more  obvious  factors  in  modern 
education  which  might  cause  a  student 
to  ask,  “Is  that  examination  fair?” 
and  have  discussed  a  few  general 
remedies.  The  important  thing  now 
is  that  each  instructor  will  have  to 
work  with  his  fellow  teacher,  colleague, 

5  For  gome  fields  of  learning  the  op« 
Book  Te»t»  in  section  entitled  “Education” 


and  even  with  a  “pressure  organiza¬ 
tion”  to  persuade  the  local  administra¬ 
tion,  school  board,  trustees  or  other 
governing  body  to  invest  in  an  exam¬ 
iner  or  examining  committee.  Only 
then  will  one  of  the  greatest  weak¬ 
nesses  in  high  school  and  college  edu¬ 
cation  be  removed,  an  unjust  respon¬ 
sibility  be  takeji  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  instructor,  and  the  men  and  women 
who  are  doing  their  best  in  our  classes 
be  enabled  to  get  the  best  rewards  for 
all  their  efforts. 

n-book  test  has  much  to  offer.  See  Open- 

in  the  Pathfinder  for  January  25,  1950. 
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Oandhi.  Fiphter  Without  a  Sword.  By 
Jeanette  Eaton.  Illustrated  by  Ralph  Ray. 
New  York.  William  Morrow  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1950.  256  pages.  $3.00. 

Very  few  Indians  receive  the  title  of 
Mahntma.  Very  few  of  them  rise  to  such 
heights  as  to  be  worthy  to  be  called 
“Great  Soul."  Gandhi’s  greatness  of  soul 
manifested  itself  in  every  deed.  It  was  in 
South  Africa  that  he  first  championed  the 
cause  of  the  downtrodden  Indian  workers. 
His  strength,  his  will  power,  his  spiritual 
life,  his  unerring  wisdom  brought  many 
educated  people  and  professionals  to  fight 
with  him  for  the  unification  of  India  as 
well  as  for  the  improvement  of  living  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  Untouchables. 

As  we  read  this  story  of  the  great 
Mahatma,  we  understand  more  fully  the 
true  meaning  of  the  natyayraha,  or  the 
passive  resistance  that  Gandhi  used  as  a 
powerful  ]K>litic.al  weapon.  As  we  read 
this  book,  we  cannot  help  but  wonder  and 
marvel  at  this  great  man  who  lived  in 
poverty  in  order  to  help  his  people.  Every 
high  school  student  who  reads  this  book 
will  agree  with  Miss  Eaton’s  magnificent 
ending  to  the  book :  “He  had  brought  free¬ 
dom  to  a  great  people,  and  had  shown 
humanity  the  path  to  brotherhood  and 
peace.  A  merry  saint,  a  loving  warrior. 


Gandhi  lived  his  adventurous  life  on  earth 
as  if  he  had  been  loaned  from  Heaven  for 
that  purpose.”  —  Wiluam  P.  Seaks 

“Foundations  of  Method  for  Secondary 
Schools.”  I.  N.  Thut  and  J.  Raymond 
Geberich,  New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  1940.  X  and  493  pages,  $4.00. 

Recent  developments  in  the  curriculum 
are  related  to  secondary  school  methods 
in  this  basic  textbook  which  is  written 
primarily  for  the  prospective  teacher. 
Attention  is  first  directed  to  the  kind  of 
education  pupils  need  for  the  common  life 
in  a  democratic  society.  Then  each  of  the 
major  teaching  plans  found  in  secondary 
scliools  today  is  described — the  “recita¬ 
tion”  method,  the  subject-matter  unit 
method,  and  the  experience  unit  method. 
The  third  and  final  section  of  the  book 
presents  special  aspects  of  general  meth¬ 
ods:  the  core  curriculum,  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  testing  program,  the  guidance  aspect 
of  teaching,  the  problem  of  discipline,  the 
use  of  audio-visual  aids,  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  improvement  of  teachers  in  service. 
This  is  an  excellent  and  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  book,  and  graduate  students  and 
teachers  in  service  will  find  it  just  as  help¬ 
ful  and  informative  as  will  the  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers  for  whom  it  was  primarily 
planned.  —  William  P.  Seabs 


Newer  Emphasis  in  the 

Construaion  of  Achievement  Tests 

for  College  Students 

By  R.  R.  G.  WATT 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director  Testing  Bureau, 

University  of  Southern  California 


SOilE  historians  of  education 
ascribe  the  introduction  of  com¬ 
parative  teflting  in  America  to 
J.  M.  Rice  and  his  studies  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  time  spent  in  study¬ 
ing  spelling  and  spelling  skill.  Others 
name  E.  L.  Thorndike  whose  early 
studies  touched  everj'  aspect  of  testing. 
These  pioneer  efforts  were  confined  to 
the  lower  schools  but  little  application 
of  objective  testing  appeared  in  uni¬ 
versities  until  the  ninteen  twenties. 

The  Army  Alpha,  which  was  rised 
to  test  all  except  illiterate  draftees  in 
the  first  world  war,  had  brought  objec¬ 
tive  testing  to  general  notice.  Thurs- 
tone  had  pn'jvared  the  early  e<litions 
of  the  American  Council  Psychologi¬ 
cal  E'xamination  for  College  students 
and  Thorndike  had  written  his  Intelli¬ 
gence  Examination  for  High  School 
Graduates.  These  examinations  were 
administered  to  freshmen  in  large 
numbers  of  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  results  put  in 
the  hands  of  advisers  but  the  use  of  the 
results  was  limited. '  Correlations  be¬ 
tween  the  test  scores  and  grades  in 
courses  rangwl  from  0.10  to  about 
O.tVO  most  frequently  around  0.30. 
Such  corredations  are  too  low  for  the 
prediction  of  individual  success,  so 
testing  languished.  Academic  facul¬ 
ties  waited  for  the  new  apitude  tests 


to  predict  these  grades  without  inquir¬ 
ing  into  the  validity  of  the  grades 
themselves. 

In  general  test  builders  in  universi¬ 
ties  were  specialists  trained  in  statis¬ 
tics  who  had  majored  in  psychology  or 
education.  Few  specialists  in  other 
academic  fields  in  the  universities  had 
much  training  in  testing.  The  exam¬ 
inations  used  in  academic  courses  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  traditional  essay  type 
test  and  were  little  affected  by  the 
newer  objective  procedures. 

University  faculties  tend  to  be  paro¬ 
chial  for  reasons  partly  inherent  in 
the  organization  of  the  universities 
around  majors  in  departments  but 
partly  because  of  the  specificity  of  so 
much  of  the  research.  Few  workers 
ever  try  to  duplicate  experiments. 
While  strictly  it  is  not  possible  to  re¬ 
produce  all  the  conditions  of  most  ex¬ 
periments  in  such  areas  as  the  social 
sciences,  repetition  might  make  sum¬ 
maries  possible  which  might  lead  to 
the  fixing  of  meaningful  relationships 
and  generalizations.  A  body  of 
accepted  knowledge  and  agreement  on 
procedures  was  slow  in  being  estab¬ 
lished.  Elveryone  was  his  owni  expert. 
Outside  of  education  and  psychology 
little  was  known  of  the  newer  testing 
techniques. 

Two  factors  have  had  a  profound 
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emphasis  on  the  development  of  im¬ 
proved  examinations  in  universities 
within  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

In  the  first  place  the  study  of  the 
objectives  of  the  liberal  arts  curricu¬ 
lum  and  especially  the  lower  division 
curriculum  has  resulted  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  concept  of  general  edu¬ 
cation.  The  careful  thinking  through 
of  objectives  has  n(^  only  set  up  the 
first  step  necessarly  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  adequate  examinations  but  has 
pointed  to  the  need  of  improved  in¬ 
struments  for  measuring  the  outcomes 
of  revised  curricula. 

A  second  impetus  to  objective  exam¬ 
inations  has  come  through  the  in¬ 
creased  numbers  of  students  especially 
since  the  close  of  World  War  IT.  The 
necessity  of  employing  large  numbers 
of  inex{)erienced  junior  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  made  the  problem  of  attaching 
uniform  grading  practices  in  classes 
meeting  in  multiple  sections  well-nigh 
impossible.  The  use  of  uniform  ob¬ 
jective  examinations  under  the  close 
supervision  of  senior  faculty  members 
oflFered  a  ready  solution  to  an  immedi¬ 
ate  problem.  Even  among  faculty 
members  who  were  unwilling  to  base 
the  measurement  of  lower  division 
achievement  entirely  on  examinations, 
the  use  of  uniform  examinations  was 
accepted. 

Many  new  examination  centers 
were  established  and  a  changed  em¬ 
phasis  in  their  organization  occurred. 
Whereas  in  the  past  examiners  offices 
and  testing  bureaus  were  made  up 
principally  of  test  construction  special¬ 
ists  and  statisticians,  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  diminishing  returns 
quickly  reduced  the  effectiveoiess  of 
sophisticated  statistical  analysis  of 
ordinary  test  items.  What  was  needed 
to  achieve  validity  was  an  increased 


variety  and  sophistication  within  the 
test  items  themselves.  In  short  it  was 
better  to  teach  an  academic  specialist 
a  modicum  of  test  theory  rather  than 
hope  to  have  test  specialists  produce 
their  own  items  or  to  help  in  analy^ 
ing  mediocre  items  taken  from  exam¬ 
inations  prepared  by  faculty  members 
who  had  made  little  study  of  testing. 

In  a  few  institutions  such  as  the 
College  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
the  Basic  College  at  Michigan  State 
and  the  Lower  Division  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida  subject  matter  special¬ 
ists  prepare  ^examinations  under  the 
direction  of  the  examiner  who  with 
his  assistants  provide  technical  direc¬ 
tion,  Such  a  system,  however,  in¬ 
volves  l>asiug  the  grade  of  the  student 
exclusively  on  the  examination  scores 
and  represents  a  radical  change  in  col¬ 
lege  organization.  Such  a  revision 
involves  much  faculty  opposition  and 
introduces  a  system  that  may  prove 
expensive.  Most  colleges  with  large 
enrollments  use  a  system  of  uniform 
final  examinations  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  uniform  part  semester  tests 
under  the  direction  of  the  department. 
Individuals  within  departments  or 
small  committees  prepare  the  ma¬ 
terials  with  technical  assistance  from 
an  examiner  or  testing  bureau. 

Trends  in  the  Development  of 
the  Examination  Questions. 

The  modern  objective  examination 
not  only  seeks  to  make  the  examina¬ 
tion  more  searching  but  it  seeks  to 
measure  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to 
deal  with  new  material.  Its  present 
form  is  the  result  of  several  stages  of 
development.  The  first  objective  type 
questions  used  were  the  true-false 
questions.  The  candidate  determined 
whether  a  statement  was  more  true 
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than  false  or  more  false  than  true. 
One  objection  rai.«ed  to  such  items  was 
that  they  did  not  involve  sufficient  re¬ 
call.  A  student  might  know  whether 
each  of  a  series  of  statements  was  true 
or  false  but  he  might  not  be  able  to 
list  a  series  of  ten  facts  relating  to  a 
problem-  Hence  many  tyj*es  of  objec¬ 
tive  completion  tests  were  developed. 

The  present  day  objectives  of  liberal 
education  tend  to  place  less  and  less 
emphasis  on  both  rectignition  and  re¬ 
call  and  place  greater  value  on  other 
abilities.  We  do  not  a.ssume  that  our 
knowledge  is  static.  To  repeat  back 
to  the  professor  the  content  of  his  lec¬ 
ture  is  of  limited  and  transitory  value. 
Dklore  and  more  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  ability  of  the  student  to  analyse 
new  materials  and  synthesize  ideas 
from  new  materials.  The  outcome  of 
education  is  not  the  mastcrv'  of  specific 
content  but  rather  the  development  of 
abilities  that  would  be  utilized  in  the 
anah’^is  and  synthesis  of  ideas  in  new 
content  to  the  end  that  the  .student 
tvmld  improvise  applications  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  as  his  experience  widens,  to 
evaluate  new  ideas.  Rwognition  and 
recall  are  not  discarded  by  the  newer 
examinations  but  they  have  Ix'come 
only  preliminary  steps  to  more  im¬ 
portant  asjwcts  of  measurement  such 
as  analysis,  s.ynthe^ls,  application,  or 
evaluation  of  the  ideas  in  question. 
An  example  of  such  a  type  of  question 
taken  from  a  sophomore  test  in  Fnited 
States  History  is  given  below'.  The 
quotation  which  follows  is  presumed 
to  have  not  been  read  previously  by 
the  student. 

“As  may  be  imagined,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  these  widely  scattered  settlers 
between  1810  and  1845  w'as  feeble, 
erratic,  and  fitful — presidents  and  dic¬ 
tators  and  congresses  appearing  and 
disappearing  in  agitations  that  shook 


Mexico  from  center  to  circumference. 
A  policy  adopted  by  one  government 
was  repudiated  by  the  next;  reforms 
well-conceived  in  spirit  could  not  be 
executed  for  lack  of  power.  Without 
capital  and  without  stability,  harassed 
by  revolutions  and  debts,  Mexico  could 
not  develop  the  resources  and  trade  of 
the  northern  empire  to  which  she  pos¬ 
sessed  the  title  of  parchment  and  seals. 
More  than  that,  she  could  not  occupy 
it  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  did 
not  have  the  emigrants  for  the  enter¬ 
prise.” 

1.  The  “northern  empire”  referred 
to  in  the  quotation  above  was:  (1) 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California; 

(2)  Texas;  (3)  Oregon  territory;  (4) 
Canada;  (5)  Louisiana,  (comftrehen- 
swn) 

2.  James  K.  Polk  would  have: 
(1)  disagreed  with  the  author,  hold¬ 
ing  that  Mexico  had  developed  its 
northern  provinces  more  than  the 
author  has  indicated;  (2)  disagreed 
w’ith  the  author,  holding  that  Mexico 
constituted  a  real  threat  to  our  na- 
ional  existence;  (3)  agreed  with  the 
author  of  this  quotation;  (4)  agreed 
with  the  author,  holding  further  that 
it  was  the  will  of  God  for  the  United 
States  to  take  over  the  northern  em¬ 
pire  of  Jkfexico.  (knowledge  and  appli¬ 
cation) 

3.  The  reasoning  of  the  quotation 
above  suggests  that  in  order  to  hold 
Alaska  in  our  day,  the  United  States 
should:  (1)  colonize  and  develop  the 
resources  of  Alaska;  (2)  drop  an  atom 
bomb  on  Russian  bases  in  Siberia; 

(3)  erect  a  solid  line  of  fortification 
along  the  Alaskan  border;  (4)  seize 
Eastern  Siberia  before  Russia  can 
seize  Alaska,  (application  and  evalur 
ation) 

4.  According  to  the  quotation 
above,  ^Mexico’s  greatest  weakness 
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among  the  following  was:  (1)  lack  of 
natural  resources;  (2)  lack  of  a  stable 
government;  (3)  a  desire  to  rule  the 
world;  (4)  lack  of  a  socialist  econ¬ 
omy;  (5)  too  strong  a  pacifist  senti¬ 
ment  among  its  people,  (analysis) 

5.  The  Abolitionists  would  have: 
(1)  disagreed  with  the  author,  holding 
that  the  attack  on  ^lej^co  was  purely 
the  result  of  the  slave-holders  desiring 
more  territory;  (2)  disagreed  with 
the  author,  holding  that  the  attack  on 
Mexico  was  a  plot  of  the  liquor  inte¬ 
rests;  (3)  disagreed  with  the  author, 
holding  that  the  United  States  should 
seize  all  of  Mexico  and  free  its  slaves; 
(4)  agreed  with  the  author  of  this 
quotation,  (knowledge  and  applica¬ 
tion) 

6.  The  United  States  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  Tyler  and  Polk  had: 
(1)  never  developed  any  capital;  (2) 
develoj>ed  considerable  capital  through 
textile  and  other  manufacturers;  (3) 
considerably  less  capital  than  Mexico ; 
(4)  kept  up  with  Mexico  in  the  devel- 
ojmient  of  manufacturing  and  a  pros¬ 
perous  agriculture;  (5)  accumulated  a 
great  deal  of  capital,  which  was  being 
effectively  administered  by  the  Second 
Bank  of  the  Unitetl  States,  (knowl¬ 
edge) 

(From  General  Studies  204a,  Cald¬ 
well  and  Thacker,  U.  S.  C.) 

The  studying  processes  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  in  preparing  for  questions  such 
as  these  above  has  to  change  from  vari¬ 
ous  memoritorial  proeedures  such  as 
the  recall  of  obscure  facts  for  true 
false  questions  or  the  recall  of  long 
lists  of  facts  for  completion  questions, 
to  practice  in  developing  general  skills 
whieh  will  enable  him  to  cope  with 
new  material.  Modern  examinations 
give  a  bonus  to  the  student  who  really 
understands  the  subject,  who  broadens 
his  knowledge  by  supplementary  read¬ 


ing  and  who  can  apply  knowledge  to 
and  evaluate  new  situations. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  unfair  to 
say  that  in  the  past  many  teachers 
have  made  examinations  to  determine 
who  should  fail.  This  has  been  evi¬ 
denced  by  sometimes  excusing  super¬ 
ior  students  from  the  examination  al¬ 
together.  Modem  examinations  are 
directed  to  measuring  the  degree  to 
which  the  abilities  of  students  have 
been  developed  in  terais  of  course  ob¬ 
jectives.  It  is  only  among  superior 
students  that  aims  can  be  achieved  to 
a  maximum.  To  use  the  examination 
to  determine  failure  is  wasteful.  No 
examination  determines  whom  shall 
pass  or  whom  shall  fail  anyway.  All 
that  an  examination  does  is  to  rank 
students  in  order  from  high  to  low. 
The  point  of  failure  has  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  judgment  of  someone. 
However  even  for  purposes  of  failing 
students  if  we  must,  the  adequate  ex¬ 
amination  is  more  convincing  to  the 
student  as  he  realizes  his  lack  of  in¬ 
sight  into  the  questions. 

The  preceding  discussion  of  exam¬ 
inations  has  concerned  itself  for  the 
most  part  with  knowledge,  intellectual 
arts  and  skills  and  intellectual  activ¬ 
ity.  Other  broad  areas  remain  such 
as  manipulative  or  motor  skills;  emo¬ 
tional  appreciation  or  sensitivity;  in¬ 
terests,  attitudes  and  values;  and  emo¬ 
tional  and  social  adjinstment.  These 
latter  areas  have  more  recently  re¬ 
ceived  increased  recognition  in  our 
curriculum  planning. 

Tests  of  mechanical  and  manipula¬ 
tive  skills  are  for  the  most  part 
apparatus  tests  and  tend  to  increase  in 
validity  as  they  attempt  to  evaluate 
directly  the  utility  of  the  skill  or  the 
quality  of  the  end  product.  There  is 
no  better  way  to  measure  ability  to 
play  a  musical  instrument  than  to  have 
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recognized  experts  listen  to  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  performance.  Probably  we 
shall  always  have  to  depend  upon 
judgments  in  our  evaluation  of  all 
artistic  performances. 

Measurement  of  appreciation  or 
sensitivity,  attitudes,  interests  and 
values,  and  emotional  and  social  ad¬ 
justment  are  held  back  today  not  so 
much  by  a  lack  of  technique  as  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  as  yet  developed 
a  consistent  psychological  theory  that 
can  classify  such  educational  outcomes 
and  me<'t  the  criticisms  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  specialists  and  philosophers.  There 
are  today  for  instance  no  uniformly 
accepted  definitions  of  such  terms  as 
attitudes,  interests,  or  values.  The 
difficulty  arises  from  the  belief  that 
while  these  terms  represent  convenient 
classifications  they  may  not  be  psycho¬ 
logical  entities  within  the  make-up  of 
personality.  The  problem  is  still  fur¬ 
ther  complicated  by  the  belief  of  some 
that  there  may  not  even  be  relatively 
stable  psychological  entities  within 
personality  itself,  but  that  the  make-up 
of  each  individual  is  essentially 
uni(|ue.  Such  a  position  diametrically 
opposed  to  biological  science  seems  to 
])oint  up  the  difficulties  encountered 
at  our  present  stage  of  measurement. 
Until  the  time  comes  that  we  achieve 
a  wider  acceptance  of  a  unified  educa¬ 
tional  and  psychological  theory  test 
builders  must  content  themselves  with 
classifications  based  upon  convenient 
divisions  of  objectives  such  as  skills, 
appreciations,  attitudes,  and  adjust¬ 
ment  as  listed  above. 

Tests  of  appreciation,  attitudes  and 
adjustment  in  their  commonest  form 
as  now  used  are  self  report  question¬ 
naires.  The  value  of  such  tests  how¬ 
ever,  varies  with  the  cooperation  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  subject  which  varies 
more  with  the  use  to  which  the  subject 


believes  the  scores  are  to  be  put  than 
with  the  test  used.  For  these  reasons 
the  values  of  ordinary  pencil  and 
paper  tests  are  limited. 

Test  scores  based  upon  opinions  of 
judges  who  have  observed  the  subject 
under  standard  conditions  are  not  as 
widely  used  as  present  techniques 
would  allow  principally  because  of  the 
work  involved.  As  relatively  simple  a 
situation  as  an  estimate  of  the  ability 
of  a  college  student  to  write  a  short 
theme  has  been  found  to  require  a 
minimum  of  two,  three-hour  themes 
each  read  by  three  readers  to  obtain 
a  reasonably  accurate  result.  Many 
other  appreciations,  attitudes  and  ad¬ 
justments  might  require  many  times 
as  much  effort  to  measure.  However 
until  educational  and  psychological 
theory  comes  to  better  agreement  on 
the  nature  of  such  categories  progress 
will  be  slow  and  we  shall  have  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  empirical  classifications, 
self  rejKjrt,  and  obsen’ation. 

The  modern  examination  in  most 
colleges  today  is  far  advanced  over  the 
rather  vaguely  drawn  tests  of  even  a 
decade  ago.  The  objectives  of  courses 
have  been  more  carefully  formulated. 
The  curriculum  has  recognized  intel¬ 
lectual  skills  and  values  far  beyond 
recognition  and  recall.  Broader 
aspects  of  personal  development  are 
included  and  appraised.  The  validity 
of  examinations  is  being  checked 
against  objectives.  The  variety  of 
items  has  been  greatly  enriched  by 
subject  matter  specialists  and  the 
standard  statistical  techniques  of  test 
analysis  are  being  applied  as  routine 
procedures. 

Superior  students  report  the  exam¬ 
inations  to  be  more  v'alid,  and  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  college  education  are  be¬ 
coming  more  meaningful  to  students. 


Trends  in  the  Evaluation 

of  the  Social  Studies 

By  HOWARD  CUMMINGS 
Specialist  for  Social  Sciences,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 


IT  is  difficult  to  describe  trends  un¬ 
less  one  takes  the  long  view  which 
facilitates  a  comparison  of  “what 
was”  with  “what  is.”  Such  a  com¬ 
parison  involving  evaluation  practices 
in  the  social  studies  yields  interesting 
results  if  a  period  of  about  twenty- 
five  years  is  covered.  What  were  the 
evaluation  practices  of  twenty-five 
years  ago  ? 

In  1925  most  social  studies  teachers 
made  little  or  no  use  of  standardized 
tests.  Indeed  it  was  not  until  about 
1930  that  the  achievement  tests  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Cooperative  Test  Service, 
the  Iowa  Every-Pupil  Testing  Pro¬ 
gram  and  other  similar  agencies  came 
into  use.  To  be  sure,  there  had  been 
earlier  objective-type  examinations  in 
such  fields  as  United  States  history 
and  American  government,  but  these 
were  not  widely  distributed.  Some  of 
the  general  achievement  batteries 
which  included  a  brief  social  studies 
section'  were  fairly  well  established. 
Many  social  studies  teachers  also  used 
results  in  reading  comprehension  tests 


to  get  some  idea  of  how  eflBciently 
their  pupils  could  read,  and  results  on 
group  intelligence  tests  to  get  some 
idea  of  how  well  they  were  likely  to 
achieve  in  class. 

That  social  studies  teachers  experi¬ 
mented  with  brief  objective-type  teats 
of  their  own  construction — chiefly 
true-false,  completion,  and  matching 
— cannot  be  denied.  But  these  were 
poorly  constructed  and  called  for 
little  more  than  the  rote  recall  infor¬ 
mation.  Most  social  studies  teachers 
up  to  1925  were  still  depending  on 
essay-type  questions  and  the  term 
paper  for  help  in  evaluating  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  these  pupils  to  organize  infor¬ 
mation  and  to  react  to  issues  and  prob¬ 
lems.  Few  teachers  of  that  day  made 
any  systematic  effort  to  appraise  the 
ability  of  pupils  to  use  study  skills. 
Indeed  the  first  Iowa  Every-Pupil 
Teat  of  Basic  Skills  was  not  published 
until  1933. 

The  following  are  typical  items 
used  in  Objective-Type  Tests — 1925: 


DeSoto  first  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  (true  false) 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written  by - 

Dutch  governor  of  New  Amsterdam  1.  Cartier 

2.  George  Rogers  Clark 

French  explorer  of  the  St.  Lawrence  3.  William  Penn 

4.  John  Smith 

Founded  Pennsylvania  5.  Stuyvesant 
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During  the  early  lOSO’a  testing 
programs  designed  to  measure  skills 
and  understandings  were  developed  for 
the  social  studies.  For  the  most  part 
the  skills  tested  were  related  to  under¬ 
standings.  In  the  field  of  map  reading, 
for  example,  pupils  were  expected  to 
locate  places  in  terms  of  longitude,  and 
latitude,  and  to  relate  a  given  location 
to  other  places  in  terms  of  distance 
and  direction.  Test  exercises  also 
were  develo]K‘d  to  test  the  ability  of 
])upils  to  use  an  index  and  to  interpret 
graphs  and  charts. 

A  second  category  of  items  was 
organized  around  the  special  vocabu¬ 
lary  required  in  the  course.  Included 
in  this  category  were  special  meanings 
of  common  words  (bill,  for  example) 
as  well  as  unique  terms  (ex  post  facto 
law,  for  example).  The  identification 
of  gr<“at  men  with  the  institutions  and 
movements  of  their  time,  of  places  and 
reasons  for  their  importance,  and  other 
similar  types  of  association  may  per- 
ha|)8  also  be  included  in  this  cate¬ 
gory. 

Chronological  relationship  was  a 
third  ar<'a  for  testing.  In  construct¬ 
ing  chronology  exercises  a  great  deal 
of  ingenuity  was  employed  to  provide 
devices  which  could  be  used  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  pupil’s  ability  to  relate  events 
to  other  events  in  any  era  character- 
iz«Hl  by  great  historical  movements, 
and  to  test  his  ability  to  draw  on  an 
understanding  of  causation  in  arrang¬ 
ing  events  in  their  chronological  order. 

The  main  effort  of  the  testing 
movement  during  the  early  1930’s  was 
to  construct  tests  which  would  discoui^ 


age  rote  learning  and  encourage  the 
understanding  of  major  concepts  and 
of  conceptual  relationships  in  time 
and  space.  This  was  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  functionalism,  though  of 
a  narrow  sort  The  new  approaches 
did  little  more  than  to  test  the  ability 
of  pupils  to  get  meaning  from  maps, 
charts,  and  graphs,  as  well  as  from 
words.  This  was  a  j)eriod  also  when 
great  progress  was  made  in  the  techni¬ 
cal  improvement  of  test  items  and  ex¬ 
ercises.  Test  authors  became  very 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  elimin¬ 
ating  specific  determiners  and  extra¬ 
neous  clues.* 

The  late  lO^O’s  witnessed  a  great 
expansion  of  the  idea  of  what  was 
functional.  Skills  for  understanding 
were  included  in  a  larger  cluster  of 
.skills  which  were  needed  for  critical 
thinking  in  analyzing  and  solving  so¬ 
cial  problems.  The  various  stei>s  used 
in  solving  a  problem  was  the  basis  for 
sjHKjific  tests.  Skill  in  locating  and 
using  a  wide  variety  of  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  on  a  certain  topic  was  one 
school  objective  fdr  which  tests  were 
constructed.  A  second  skill  required 
was  to  decide  what  information  was 
relevant  to  the  topic  and  how  valid 
this  information  was.®  Reaching  a 
conclusion  by  a  proper  use  of  evidence 
was  a  third  skill  to  be  tested.®  A  num- 
Ix'r  of  the  tests  in  this  area  were  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  part  of  the  Eight-Year 
Study  sponsored  by  the  Progressive 
Education  Association.  In  this  study 
an  effort  was  made  to  help  the  school 
staff  evaluate  its  own  program  in 


1  Hawkes,  Herbert  E.,  Lindquist.  E.  F.,  and  Mann.  C.  L.  The  Construction  and 
I’se  of  Arhierrmcnt  Examinations,  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1936. 

2  Interpretation  of  Data  Tests  2.51,  2.11,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  t’ooperative  Test  Divi¬ 
sion,  Educational  Testing  Service. 

3  Thoules,  Robert  H.,  Ilote  to  Think  Straight,  New  York,  Simon  and  Schuster, 
1939.  ((ilaser’s  test  of  critical  thinking.) 
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reaching  the  objectives  which  the  staff 
had  stated.^ 

The  following  test  item  is  designed 
to  see  whether  or  not  pupils  learned 
to  pick  out  generalizations  which  are 
and  are  not  supported  by  the  evidence. 
The  following  is  an  example  which 
illustrates  this  trend  in  test  construc¬ 
tion.® 

Problem : 

There  are  many  different  brands  of 
consumer  products  on  the  market.  For 
example,  there  are.  over  80  brands  of 
breakfast  food,  100  brands  of  coffee, 
250  brands  of  tooth  brushes,  160 
brands  of  fountain  pens,  60  brands  of 
gasoline,  4,500  brands  of  canned  corn, 
etc.  The  consumer  has  difficulty  in 
choosing  among  these  brands.  lie 
must  weigh  their  relative  merits  as 
compared  with  the  prices  at  which 
they  sell.  In  order  to  help  the  con¬ 
sumer  use  his  income  most  effectively 
and  to  promote  more  efficient  use  of 
resources,  the  government  should  test 
all  consumer  products,  rank  them 
according  to  their  merit,  and  make 
these  rankings  available  to  the  public. 

Directions:  Part  I.  For  each  of  the 
following  statements,  place  a  check 
mark  (\/)  in  one  of  the  columns 
labeled  Part  I.  Place  the  check  mark 
(V)  opposite  the  number  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  number  of  the  state¬ 
ment  in : 

Column  A  if  the  statement  may 
logically  be  used  to  support  un¬ 
derlined  conclusion 

Column  B  if  the  statement  may 
logically  be  used  to  contradict  the 
underlined  conclusion 


Column  C  if  the  statement  neither 
supports  nor  contradicts  undei> 
lined  conclusion 

Check  each  item  in  only  one  column. 
In  case  of  doubt,  give  the  one  best  an¬ 
swer. 

In  this  part  of  the  exercise,  assume 
that  each  statement  is  true. 

'^B)  1.  Many  brands  of  foods  are 
not  accessible  to  everyone. 

(B)  2.  Seals  of  approval  from 
such  organizations  as  the  Good  House¬ 
keeping  Institute  are  adequate  guar¬ 
antees  of  the  quality  of  the  product. 

(B)  3.  Labels  and  nationally  known 
brand  names  give  all  the  information 
a  customer  needs  in  order  to  make  an 
intelligent  choice. 

(C)  5.  The  government  prefers  not 
to  publicize  by  brand  names  the  results 
of  the  investigation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

(A)  6.  At  present  there  are  no  re¬ 
liable  sources  of  information  about 
consumers’  goods  other  than  those  few 
included  in  government  reports. 

(A)  16.  lyow  standards  of  living 
are  often  due  to  unwise  expenditures 
of  the  income  received  as  well  as  to  in¬ 
adequate  incomes. 

(B)  20.  Consumers  get  enough  re¬ 
liable  information  to  choose  products 
wisely  either  from  advertisements  or 
from  manufacturers’  testing  bureaus. 

Exercises  of  this  type  were  used  to 
test  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  inter¬ 
pret  data  presented. 

This  phase  of  the  testing  movement 
in  the  social  studies  received  consider¬ 
able  impetus  when  the  problem  of 
accreditation  for  educational  experi- 


4  Smith,  E.  R.,  and  Tjler,  Ralph  W.,  Apprai»ing  and  Recording  Student  Progress, 
New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1942. 

5  Anderson,  Howard  R.  (ed.),  Teaching  Critical  Thinking  in  the  Social  Studies, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  The  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1942.  pages  155-156. 
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ence  obtained  in  militarj’  service  arose 
during  World  War  II.  The  USAFI 
test  for  Inierpretation  of  Reading  Mor 
terials  in  the  Social  Studies  was  an 
example  of  a  test  developed  for  this 
purpose."  The  approach  used  in  this 
test  was  to  provide  reading  selections 
and  questions  which  tested  not  only 
the  pupils’  ability  to  read  and  inter¬ 
pret  what  he  had  read,  but  also  his 
ability  to  recall  and  use  related  in¬ 
formation  regardless  of  how  or  where 
it  had  been  acquired.  This  approach 
was  in  sharp  contrast  to  that  used  in 
earlier  tests  involving  the  use  of  read¬ 
ing  selections  (reading  comprehension 
tests,  for  example),  where  the  pupil 
was  warned  not  to  use  information  in 
answering  questions  that  was  not  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  selections  themselves. 

This  type  of  test  seemed  especially 
vfiJid  for  evaluating  the  educational 
experience  of  GI’s  who  had  long  been 
away  from  the  classroom  and  could  not 
•Imj  expected  to  recall  a  great  deal  of 
highly  specific  course  content  Since 
this  test,  though  it  placed  primary  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  ability  to  interpret  what 
was  read,  made  it  possible  for  the  GI 
to  draw  on  what  he  had  learned  and 
remembered,  it  encouraged  the  type  of 
mental  alertness  which  is  desirable  in 
a  democracy.  Consequently,  it  soon 
was  recognized  that  this  type  of  test 
could  1k‘  u.eed  to  serve  other  jnirposes 
than  that  of  providing  a  basic  stand¬ 
ard  for  the  equivalence  of  a  high 
school  diploma,  the  original  reason  for 
its  development.  This  movement  to 
test  for  general  educational  attain¬ 
ment  had  first  l>een  used  in  the  1942 
Fall  Testing  Program  for  Iowa  High 
Schools. ''  The  USAFI  program  made 
it  a  national  movement. 


Parallel  with  the  movement  of 
shifting  the  emphasis  in  social  studies 
evaluation  from  information  to  the  in¬ 
terpretation  and  use  of  information 
was  another  movement  to  evaluate  atti¬ 
tudes  and  traits  of  character  and  per¬ 
sonality.  It  was  recognized  that  these 
influenced  interpretation  and  to  some 
degree  motivated  or  inhibited  the 
making  of  decisions  and  the  c.arrying 
of  these  decisions  into  action.  A  pupil 
must  first  of  all  become  interested  in 
a  social  problem  and  come  to  feel  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  was  his 
business.  His  use  of  data  depended 
not  only  upon  his  skill  in  finding  the 
data  and  reading  it  but  upon  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  men  and  institutions.  He 
must  hold  himself  ready  to  reconsider 
any  problem  if  new  events  brought 
new  evidence  which  was  pertinent. 
His  success  in  thinking  through  the 
persistent  and  recurring  problems  of 
our  society  would  depend  upon  his  in¬ 
tellectual  stamina.  He  must  be  made 
aware  of  his  prejudices  for  and  against 
people  and  social  institutions.  Reach¬ 
ing  a  sound  conclusion  demanded  a 
balance  between  caution  and  optimism. 
Finally  whether  or  not  he  acted  on  the 
decision  would  depend  in  part  upon 
whether  he  was  energetic  or  apathetic. 
Interests,  attitudes,  openmindedness, 
awareness  of  his  own  previously  held 
views,  and  willingness  to  translate 
such  views  into  action  were  objectives 
stated  by  the  schools.  Attempts  were 
made  to  make  instruments  which 
would  evaluate  the  growth  of  these 
qualities  as  the  pupil  worked  through 
successive  years  of  school  experience. 

The  final  goal  of  evaluation  was 
seen  as  a  prediction  of  behavior  which 
might  be  modified  as  the  result  of  ex- 


5  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute  Examinations,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Coopera¬ 
tive  Test  Division,  Educational  Testing  Service. 

7  Iowa  Tests  of  Educational  Development,  Chicago,  Science  Research  Associates. 
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periences  in  the  social  studies  field,  him  that  the  skills  were  needed.  If 


This  new  view  did  not  in  any  way 
deny  the  value  of  previous  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  testing  fields.  It  in¬ 
cluded  them  in  a  broad  framework  of 
purpose  and  each  type  of  test  was 
used  for  measuring  specified  outcomes 
which  the  broader  purpose  needed  in 
terms  of  specific  skills,  understand¬ 
ings,  and  changes  in  attitudes.  Read¬ 
ing  skills,  interpretation  skills,  con¬ 
cepts,  critical  thinking  ceased  to  be 
ends  in  themselves.  They  became 
means  for  developing  an  intellectual 
and  rational  approach  to  the  problems 
which  individuals  must  solve  to  live 
together  with  mutual  happiness  and 
profit.  The  end  product  would  go  be¬ 
yond  a  sound  decision  arrived  at  by 
the  proper  use  of  information  thor¬ 
oughly  understood.  Such  a  decision 
should  be  followed  by  a  personal  com¬ 
mitment  to  help  implement  the  deci¬ 
sion,  if  the  pupil  believed  in  its  essen¬ 
tial  soundness.  The  fact  that  a  per¬ 
sonal  commitment  might  involve  risk 
or  certain  sacrifice  should  not  be  a  bar 
to  such  action. 

The  broader  purpose  of  evaluation 
to  determine  changes  in  behavior  sug¬ 
gested  a  new  way  of  using  tests.  No 
longer  were  they  to  be  reserved  for  the 
end  of  the  course  and  used  to  measure 
achievement.  A  more  logical  place 
for  such  testing  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  course  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  abilities  which  the  pupil  had. 
Pupil  and  teacher  could  then  plan  to¬ 
gether  experiences  which  could  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  strengthening 
specific  w’caknesses  which  the  tests 
might  reveal.  Through  the  year  the 
pupil  could  learn  to  use  the  library,  if 
the  test  revealed  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  make  full  use  of  it,  and  his  ob¬ 
jective  of  going  to  college  convinced 


the  pupil  reacted  emotionally  to  words 
and  phrases,  the  devices  of  the  pro¬ 
pagandist  could  be  studied  to  help  him 
to  consider  data  more  rationally.  Ex¬ 
periences  could  be  planned  on  the  level 
of  development  revealed  by  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  evaluation  whether  it  be  a 
test  or  inventory  of  interests  and  atti¬ 
tudes.  Different  forms  of  the  same 
instrument  could  be  used  at  later  peri¬ 
ods  to  help  assess  development. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  effective 
use  of  tests  in  an  evaluation  program 
definite  objectives  for  education  had  t» 
be  stated  and  instructional  programs 
organized  for  reaching  the  objectives. 
Skills  and  attitudes  which  had  long 
been  recorded  as  valuable  had  in  many 
cases  developed,  it  was  ho|>ed,  as  by¬ 
products  of  the  instructional  program. 
Over  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been 
less  progress  in  stating  objectives  in 
specific  terms  that  could  be  tested  than 
was  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the 
decade.  Still  less  has  been  done  in 
organizing  instruction  to  reach  objec¬ 
tives  when  they  have  been  stated  in 
specific  terms.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
advances  in  both  methodology  and 
evaluation  in  the  last  ten  years  have 
not  been  coordinated  along  the  line  of 
reaching  objectives  for  which  tests  are 
available. 

The  last  thirty  years  have  seen  a 
large  growth  in  the  field  of  evaluation 
and  in  the  field  of  method.^  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  these  advances,  both 
based  on  the  same  changes  in  points 
of  view  in  psycholosry  have  not  been 
coordinated.  This  lack  of  coordina¬ 
tion  arose  perhaps  from  the  initial 
practice  of  leaving  testing  until  the 
end  of  the  instructional  period.  Spe¬ 
cialization  in  methodology  and  evalu¬ 
ation  opened  a  ga]>  which  will  have  to 
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be  closed  to  bring  to  the  pupil  the  full 
benefits  of  the  evaluation  program. 
That  this  program  is  incomplete  and 
that  its  improvement  calls  for  years 
of  hard  work  ahead  does  not  mean 
that  (he  classrooms  should  await  its 
future  perfection.  There  is  accumu¬ 
lating  evidence  that  evaluation  pro¬ 
grams,  as  they  now  stand,  can  make 
many  important  contributions  to  meth¬ 
od.  A  recent  publication,  An  Evalu¬ 
ation  of  Citizenship  Education  in  the 
High  School,^  was  carried  out  by  the 
Institute  of  Citizenship,  Kansas  State 
College,  Manhattan,  Kansas.  The  sit¬ 
uation  in  a  group  of  high  schools  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Kansas  study  is  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

It  was  found  that  some  progress 
was  being  made  between  grades  1)  and 
12  in  acquiring  knowledge,  the  growth 
in  skills  was  not  very  great,  attitudes 
were  not  greatly  influenced,  and  many 
high  school  pupils  had  not  acquired 
the  habit  of  keeping  up  with  the  news. 
Three  reasons  were  given  in  explain¬ 
ing  why  the  outcomes  were  not  more 
favorable : 

1.  '  Consideration  of  course  objec¬ 
tives  was  not  a  continuing  and  vital 
concern.  In  the  past  these  schools  had 
not  formulated  outcomes  in  terms  of 
behavior  changes. 

2.  Concern  over  outcomes  was 
limited  largely  to  the  area  of  knowl¬ 
edge  or  information  slighting  other 
areas  such  as  skills. 


3.  Periodic  check-ups  had  not  been 
made  of  the  extent  to  which  pupils 
were  progressing  toward  the  desired 
objectives. 

One  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  study  is  for  “evaluation  which 
is  continuous  and  which  seeks  to  pro¬ 
vide  evidence  on  student  progress 
toward  the  full  range  of  objectives, 
which  evidence  can  then  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  cause  and  curriculum  revi¬ 
sion.”* 

There  has  been  a  trend  to  Iwing 
evaluation  and  teaching  closer  to¬ 
gether  by  publishing  large  numbers  of 
test  items  from  which  teachers  could 
choose  those  items  which  they  believed 
tested  their  objectives.  An  increasing 
number  of  teachers  have  made  their 
own  tests  relying  on  published  items 
for  part  of  the  test  and  supplying  their 
own  when  such  items  did  not  furnish 
a  complete  test.  The  growth  of  the 
cumulative  record  has  encouraged  a 
closer  relationship  between  testers  and 
teachers.  Such  a  record  has  frequent¬ 
ly  required  anecdotal  reports  which 
the  teacher  must  write  from  her  ob¬ 
servation  of  pupil  behavior.  All  of 
these  exercises,  many  of  which  require 
the  cooperation  of  the  entire  school 
staff,  have  helped  to  broaden  the 
teacher’s  concept  of  evaluation  and  in¬ 
creased  her  insight  into  the  problem  of 
the  role  of  educational  experiences  in 
changing  behavior. 

An  Eraluation  of  Citizenthip 


8  The  Kansas  Study  of  Education  for  Citizenship, 

Education  in  the  High  School,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  Kansas  State  College  Press,  1950. 
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The  Evaluation  Program  of  tho 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools  was 
established  by  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  fall  of  1945  in  order  that 
pupil  growth  toward  the  objectives  of 
the  curriculum  might  be  measured. 

Evaluation  is  much  more  clear-cut 
and  specific  when  the  goals  themselves 
are  well  defined.  Last  year  the  areas 
of  instructional  emphasis  were  set 
forth  in  a  city  school  publication  en¬ 
titled  the  Point  of  View.^  In  this 
publication  appear  broad  educational 
goals  covering  all  grade  levels.  These 
goals  were  agreed  upon  after  long  dis¬ 
cussion  with  many  representatives  of 
teaching  and  lay  groups.  The  areas 
of  instructional  emphasis  have  been 
described  in  terms  of  desired  pupil  be¬ 
havior.  Though  the  Point  of  View 
represents  a  master  plan,  teachers  of 
each  grade  level  make  their  own  appli¬ 
cations  of  these  objectives  in  terms  of 
the  maturity  levels  of  their  pupils  and 
the  subject  matter  taught. 

I.  The  Point  of  View  as  a  Basis 
for  Evaluation 

The  Point  of  View  since  last  year 
has  become  a  point  of  departure  in 
setting  up  evaluative  situations.  Now 
it  is  possible  to  talk  in  terms  of  speci¬ 
fic  behaviors  when  embarking  on  the 
evaluation  of  a  given  area  such  as 


“Citizenship.”  The  Point  of  View 
thus  becomes  the  guidepost  either  in 
the  purchase  of  a  ready-made  test  or 
the  building  of  a  new  examination 
where  no  measure  is  now  available. 

Evaluative  procedure  is  based  upon 
at  least  four  preceding  steps.  These 
are: 

1.  Defining  an  instructional  qbjec- 
tive. 

2.  Setting  up  the  educational  ex¬ 
periences  and  materials  necessary  to 
attain  the  objective. 

3.  Determining  the  pupil  be¬ 
haviors  which  indicate  successful  in¬ 
struction. 

4.  Selecting  techniques  for  mea¬ 
suring  growth  or  changes  in  behavior 
as  related  to  the  specific  goals. 

Such  a  process  brings  the  curricu¬ 
lum  maker  and  the  evaluator  into  a 
sort  of  partnership.  Ideally  each 
writer  of  a  curriculum  unit  should  also 
provide  the  content  for  evaluative  de¬ 
vices  to  be  constructed  by  the  test  ex¬ 
pert.  If  such  a  process  is  followed, 
there  can  be  little  question  as  to 
whether  the  test  fits  the  curriculum. 
It  is  also  good  procedure  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  curriculum  writer, 
as  he  is  more  apt  to  produce  down  to 
earth  units  which  produce  tangible  re¬ 
sults. 


Point  of  View,  Los  Angeles  City  School  Districts,  Publication  No.  470,  1949. 
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IL  The  Nature  of  the  Present  Test¬ 
ing  Program  in  Los  Angeles 

The  testing  program  of  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Schools  is  based  uj>on 
the  idea  of  continuous  and  repeated 
measure  of  behavior  during  the  entire 
public  school  experience  of  the  pupil. 
Areas  of  measurement,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  possible,  are  in  harmony  with  the 
areas  of  instruction  as  now  established 
by  the  Point  of  View.  In  the  event 
that  suitable  measuring  instruments 
are  not  available  through  test  pub¬ 
lishers,  the  Evaluation  Section 
attempts  to  construct  the  measure  de¬ 
sired. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  four 
general  types  of  testing  program  in  the 
Ix)s  Angeles  City  Schools.  These  are : 

A.  The  Evaluation  Program,  which 
is  a  city-wide  coordinated  program 
reaching  from  first  through  the  twelfth 
grade.  It,  in  general,  measures  intel¬ 
ligence  as  well  as  pupil  achievement 
in  the  basic  skills.  Beginning  with 
Grade  Bl,  pupils  are  tested  every  two 
years  for  mental  ability.  In  the  third 
grade,  subject  tests  begin  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  reading  vocabulary  and  reading 
comprehension.  In  grades  four 
through  nine,  each  pupil  is  teste<l  at 
least  once  every  two  years  with  an 
achievement  battery  including  tests 
for  reading  vocabulary,  reading  com¬ 
prehension,  arithmetic  reasoning, 
arithmetic  fundamentals,  and  language 
skills.  At  the  senior  high  school  level, 
students  are  tested  with  an  even  more 
comprehensive  battery  of  educational 
development  tests. 

Chronological  age  and  intelligence 
are  used  in  combination  to  establish 
an  Expected  Chronological  Grade 
Placement  and  an  Expected  Achieve¬ 
ment  Grade  Placement  for  each  pupil. 


All  tests  provided  to  schools  for  use 
with  the  official  Evaluation  Program 
are  paid  for  out  of  a  special  fund  set 
up  annually  for  the  Evaluation  Sec¬ 
tion  by  the  Budget  Division. 

B.  The  Supplementary  Testing 
Program  which  is  comprised  of  the 
optional  testing  done  by  schools  to 
supplement  the  Evaluation  Program. 
It  may  include  more  frequent  testing 
in  the  same  subject  fields  as  covered 
by  the  Evaluation  Program  or  it  may 
utilized  additional  measures,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  interest  inventories  used  in 
connection  with  the  guidance  program. 
Such  tests  are  paid  for  by  schools  out 
of  their  own  budgeted  funds  for  Sup¬ 
plies  of  Instruction. 

C.  The  Superintendent’s  Common 
Essentials  Tests  constitute  measures  of 
facts,  knowledge,  and  skills.  These 
tests  are  specially  constructed  in  cer¬ 
tain  specific  areas  and  are  based  on 
the  local  instructional  program.  They 
are  administered  at  terminal  points, 
particularly  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  These  tests  are 
paid  for  by  the  Central  Office. 

D.  Tests  of  the  so-called  “Intangi¬ 
bles”  are  experimentally  being  tried 
out  as  measures  of  pupil  progress  in 
areas  other  than  the  basic  skills.  These 
measures  are,  for  the  most  part,  socio¬ 
metric  devices  and  most  of  the  experi¬ 
menting  is  being  done  at  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  level. 

The  discussion  which  follows  con¬ 
cerns  recent  developments  in  the  four 
programs  mentioned  above. 

III.  Developments  in  Evaluation 
Program  Techniques 

Recently  considerable  attention  has 
been  given  to  making  test  results  more 
meaningful  to  all  concerned,  including 
the  parent,  pupil,  teacher,  principal, 
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supervisor,  and  superintendent.  To 
this  end,  the  results  of  the  basic  test¬ 
ing  program  are  aided,  supplemented 
and  interpreted  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

A.  Teachers  relieved  of  clerical 
work  in  test  scoring 

Beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  the 


a  staggered  basis.  This  change  has 
been  made  to  avoid  peak  loads  at  the 
Tabulating  Machine  Services  Section 
and  to  reduce  the  number  of  clerical 
workers  needed  in  schools  at  any  one 
time.  Testing  is  spread  over  a  period 
of  one  semester  by  testing  one  grade 
each  month,  for  example: 


Month 

Grade 

September 

I&III 

October 

IV 

November 

VI 

Deoeml)er 

•V 

school  year  1950-1951  at  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  level,  the  intelligence  and 
achievement  tests  are  scored  by  the 
teachers  but  clerical  aspects  of  the 
work,  such  as  recording  test  results  on 
data  sheets,  are  completed  by  special 
clerks.  These  clerks  are  assigned  to 
schools  on  a  rotational  basis  for  an 
average  time  of  two  weeks  and  their 
activities  are  limited  to  work  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Evaluation  Program.  This 
procedure  was  innovated  to  relieve 
teachers  of  work  which  did  not  ma¬ 
terially  add  to  an  essential  knowledge 
of  their  pupils.  The  time  thus  saved 
by  teachers  can  be  utilized  in  a  more 
complete  analysis  of  the  pupil  person¬ 
nel  data  for  the  better  adjustment  of 
pupils  and  the  improvement  of  in¬ 
struction. 

B.  Staggered  testing  program 

Elementary  school  tests  are  admin¬ 
istered  during  the  fall  term  and  secon¬ 
dary  schools,  both  junior  and  senior 
high,  give  their  tests  during  the  spring 
term. 

At  the  elementary  school  level,  test¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  this  year  is  on 


Subjects  Tested 
Intelligence,  Bl  and  B3 
Reading,  B3  and  A3 
Achievement  Battery,  A4 
Achievement  Battery,  B6  and  A6 
Intelligence,  B5 
Achievement  Battery,  A5 

When  tests  have  been  scored,  either 
by  hand  in  the  st’hools  or  by  machine 
at  the  Central  Office,  the  results  for 
the  sub-tests  are  recorded  on  a  Pupil 
Educational  Data  Sheet.  Also  on  this 
sheet,  in  addition  to  pupil  name,  are 
recorded  grade  norm,  chronological 
age,  intelligence  quotient,  expected 
achievement  grade  placement  and  any 
significant  olwervations  or  comments. 

The  grade  norm  is  a  more  exact 
statement  of  grade  level  at  the  time 
the  tests  are  administered.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  tests  given  the  last  week  in 
October  in  low  six  or  B6  as  it  is 
termed  in  Los  Angeles,  would  have  a 
grade  norm  of  6.1. 

Chronological  age  is  recorded  in 
years  and  months  as  this  form  seems 
to  have  more  meaning  to  teachers 
than  when  given  in  months. 

The  Educational  Data  Sheets  from 
each  school  are  sent  to  the  Supervising 
Counselor  concerned,  who  inspects 
them  for  completeness  and  accuracy. 
After  being  checked,  the  Educational 
Data  Sheets  are  forwarded  to  the 
Tabulating  Machines  Services  Sec- 
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tion.  Here  an  IBM  tabulating  card  or  average  of  all  teets  in  the  achieve- 

is  cut  for  each  pupil,  incorporating  in  ment  battery,  though  for  a  particular 

a  code  form  all  data  submitted  except  purpose  it  might  be  the  percentile  for 

the  comments.  It  is  then  possible  a  sub-test,  such  as  arithmetic  funda- 

with  the  aid  of  the  sorter,  alphabetical  mentals  or  reading  comprehension. 

counting  machine,  calculating  punch.  It  is  thus  possible  with  the  aid  of  a 

and  the  graphic  item  counter  unit  on  map  tack  to  indicate  a  pupil’s  relative 

the  test  scoring  machines  to  manipu-  i)08ition  on  the  grid  with  respect  to 

late  and  present  the  data  in  a  variety  other  pupils  in  the  grade  or  class. 

of  ways.  Diagonal  lines  aid  in  interpreting  a 

„  ,,  position  on  the  chart  as  they  designate 

C.  bcattergrams  ,  • 

^  areas  of  varying  ability,  hor  exam- 

Out  of  experimental  work  started  tlje  lower  left  and  upper  right 

in  1948  have  come  machine-made  scat-  corners  include  the  cases  in  the  lowest 
tergrams  for  the  better  interpretation  and  highest  five  per  cent  resjiectively. 
of  data  and  easier  identification  of  \  line  drawn  from  lower  left  to  upper 
problem  cases.  The  first  step  leading  right  establishes  a  normal  expectancy 
to  the  machine-made  scattergram  was  zone.  At  any  point  on  or  near  such  a 
the  devising  of  (a)  Group  Analysis  line,  a  pupil’s  test  results  approximate 
Chart.  The  charts  were  prepared  on  his  mejital  ability.  When  a  school 
18"  X  20"  paper  mounted  on  cellulose  grade  has  been  plotted  on  a  “Group 
building  lioard  for  ease  in  the  use  of  Analysis  Chart”  it  is  possible  by  in¬ 
map  tacks.  The  chart  utilizes  a  grid  spection  to  note  several  trends,  repro¬ 
of  400  squares  formed  by  the  inter-  sented  as  answers  to  such  questions  as : 
sections  of  twenty  columns  and  twenty  ^  students 

rows.  The  columns  represent  }^rcen-  distributed  fairly  comj)actly  on  either 
tile  for  academic  achievement  in  five  gjjg  normal  expectancy  line  or 

per  cent  intervals.  The  rows  indicate  concentrate  above  or 

percentile  of  academic  aptitude  (IQ)  helow  the  line  ?  If  above,  the  pupils 
also  in  units  of  five  per  cent.  The  per-  probably  are  doing  l)etter  than  expect- 
centile  for  academic  aptitude  is  bas<'d  pj  j£  helow  the  line,  the  supposi- 
on  the  distribution  of  intelligence  jg  jhat  the  pupils  are  not  working 

quotients  for  the  junior  high  school  ^jp  capacity. 

grades  in  the  Ix»s  Angeles  City  g.  Are  the  pupils  about  equally 
Schools.  These  data  are  felt  to  lx*  divided  between  the  lower  third,  mid¬ 
most  satisfactory,  as  at  the  elementary  Jip  third,  and  upper  third  of  the 
school  level  alK)ut  half  the  pupils  of  chart  ?  If  so,  achievement  is  normal. 
<5  I.Q.  or  below,  are  placed  in  sp<*cial  jf  they  tend  to  be  in  the  upper  third, 
education  classes  where  the  regular  then  pupils  are  achieving  higher  than 
surveys  do  not  reach  them.  At  the  ig  average  for  the  nation.  The  oppo- 
secondary  level  many  retarded  pupils  site  is  tnie  if  the  majority  of  students 
have  dropped  out.  giving  an  average  are  in  the  lower  third  section  of  the 
intelligence  somewhat  higher  than  that  chart. 

of  the  total  population.  Getting  a  third  variable,  such  as 

The  percentile  of  academic  achieve-  average  subject  mark  or  age,  on  the 
ment  is  ordinarily  that  for  a  composite  chart  was  made  possible  with  the  use 
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of  colored  map  pins.  For  example,  scattergram  has  all  the  good  points  of 


green  pins  could  mean  a  desirable 
situation,  blue  pins  an  average  or  good 
condition,  while  a  black  pin  would 
point  up  a  low  or  bad  situation.  Addi¬ 
tional  intermediate  colors  can  provide 
more  steps  in  the  scale  of  values. 
Likewise,  sex  of  students,  the  nature 
of  their  interests,  their  high  school 
majors,  their  vocational  goals,  etc., 
can  be  shown  by  an  appropriate  color 
code.  This  use  of  colored  pins  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  third  variable  made  it  prac¬ 
tical  to  point  up  pupils  with  special 
problems.  When  clerks  recorded  pupil 
numbers  adjoining  the  pins,  it  was 
possible  to  identify  the  pupils  in  order 
to  initiate  case  studies.  With  these 
developments  a  counselor,  by  scanning 
the  chart,  could  note  individual  pupils 
of  specific  types,  among  them  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  Very  high  in  achievement  and 
intelligence  but  receiving  poor  marks. 

2.  Very  low  in  achievement  and 
intelligence  with  poor  marks. 

3.  Very  high  in  achievement  but 
apparently  of  low  intelligence. 

4.  Very  low  in  achievement  but 
apparently  of  superior  mental  ability. 

Back  of  such  accentuated  cases  may 
lie  behavior  difficulties,  clerical  errors, 
incomplete  test  results,  incorrect  place¬ 
ment  and  a  host  of  other  possibilities 
which  only  a  closer  look  into  the 
pupil’s  case  will  reveal. 

Use  of  the  pin  charts  was  limited 
by  the  amount  of  clerical  effort  needed 
to  plot  the  results.  This  fact  resulted 
in  efforts  being  made  to  adapt  the  plan 
so  that  it  could  be  produced  by  ma¬ 
chine  methods.  Through  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  the  staff  of  the  Evalu¬ 
ation  Section  and  the  Tabulating  Ma¬ 
chines  Services  Section,  a  machine 
scattergram  was  produced.  This  new 


the  pin  chart  and,  in  addition,  has 
several  innovations.  For  example,  it 
is  now  possible  to  indicate  for  each 
pupil  his  identification  number,  his  in¬ 
telligence  quotient,  and  some  variable, 
such  as  age,  or  average  school  mark 
derived  by  the  calculating  punch. 

Scattergrams  are  now  run  for  cer¬ 
tain  grades  tested  at  the  junior  and 
senior  high  levels  and  have  been  run 
experimentally  for  one  grade  at  the 
elementary  school  level.  Listings  are 
likewise  made  of  pupils  who  are  high 
in  intelligence  and  in  achievement  in 
order  that  they  may  be  counseled  in 
connection  with  scholarship  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  for  checking  as  to  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  their  progress.  Lists  also 
are  made  of  low  scoring  pupils  for 
use  in  connection  with  selection  of 
candidates  for  special  education  type 
training,  and  cases  of  marked  chron¬ 
ological  acceleration  or  retardation  are 
noted  for  possible  adjustment. 

The  use  of  scattergrams  in  secon¬ 
dary  schools  has  helped  to  direct 
attention  to  individuals  in  need  of 
help  prior  to  their  becoming  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  school  and  dropping  out. 

D.  Item  analysis 

Considerable  use  of  item  analysis 
has  been  made  to  point  up  possible  in¬ 
structional  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
By  the  use  of  the  graphic  item  coun¬ 
ter,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  for  each 
test  item  the  number  of  pupils  who 
were  able  to  answer  it  correctly.  With 
the  help  of  a  curriculum  expert,  it  is 
possible  to  learn  at  about  what  grade 
level  in  the  local  curriculum  a  given 
item  is  taught.  It  is  also  feasible 
from  the  norm  data  to  learn  the 
approximate  grade  placement  value  of 
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the  item  according  to  the  publisher’s 
manual. 

With  the  information  given  above, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  discover  those 
items  which  represent  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  An  item  taught  in  grade 
A4  which  represented  an  achievement 
-of  grade  B5  on  the  test  and  which  90 
per  cent  of  the  A4  pupils  did  success¬ 
fully  would  represent  an  area  of 
strength.  On  the  other  hand,  an  item 
taught  in  A4  which  on  the  test  places 
at  about  4.8  and  wdiich  was  passed  by 
■only  12  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the 
A4  grade,  w’ould  indicate  an  area  of 
probable  weakness  in  the  instructional 
]>rogram. 

The  above  procedure  can  be  made 
even  more  eflFective  w’hen  there  are 
available  representative  data  of  a  com¬ 
parable  sort  from  the  original  norm- 
ing  population.  With  such  figures, 
one  set  of  data  can  be  plotted  against 
the  other  in  ascending  order  of  diffi¬ 
culty  for  the  local  i)opulation.  The 
variations  between  the  two  graph  lines 
reveal  at  once  those  items  which  are 
either  strong  or  weak  in  comparison  to 
the  criterion  group. 

Such  an  item  analysis  can  help  also 
to  ch(>ck  on  whether  either  the  test  or 
the  instructional  j)rogram  is  omitting 
important  content.  Item  analysis  like- 
wist*  can  Ik*  adapted  to  the  task  of 
helping  individual  students  locate 
areas  in  which  they  need  improve¬ 
ment.  Item  analysis  reports  in  the 
hands  of  subject  supervisors  provide 
the  means  for  improving  the  tpiality 
of  teaehing  in  their  fields  since  these 
data  reveal  the  sitecific  areas  which 
are  not  in  line  with  accejttable  stand¬ 
ards.  For  example,  such  reports  may 
show  that,  in  general,  pupils  do  not 
know  how  to  interpret  simple  graphs 
or  that  they  do  not  fully  understand 


the  use  of  the  unabridged  dictionary 
as  a  source  of  information.  The  an¬ 
swer  may  be  the  use  of  more  graphs 
in  mathematics  classes  or  the  purchase 
of  additional  dictionaries  for  schools 
so  that  they  may  be  more  accessible 
to^  pupils.  Failure  of  students  to  do 
items  not  pertinent  to  a  local  situation 
can  be  appropriately  taken  into 
account  in  interpreting  total  results. 

IV.  New  Tests  Connected  with  th* 
Supplemental  Testing  Program 

To  meet  local  needs  several  tests 
have  recently  been  built  or  are  now 
under  construction.  This  series  is 
known  as  the  “Curriculum  Tests  in 
Basic  Skills”  and  includes  measures 
in  the  areas  of  arithmetic,  spelling  and 
chemistry. 

The  C.T.B.S.  tests  in  arithmetic 
were  worked  out  cooperatively  with  a 
number  of  school  districts  in  Southern 
California.  The  items  used  represent 
content  covered  by  a  majority  of  the 
school  systems  in  their  own  courses  of 
study.  The  tests  contain  content 
taught  up  to  but  not  beyond  the  grades 
in  which  they  are  administered.  Items 
are  scaled  for  difficulty  not  by  going 
beyond  the  grade  but  by  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  the  concept.  Tests 
have  been  built  for  grades  III  through 
VIII  and  include  two  forms  for  each 
grade.  Tests  can  Ik*  hand  scort*d  at 
all  grade  levels  or  machine  scored  in 
grades  IV  through  VIII  if  desired. 
The  norms  are  based  on  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  school  districts  involved. 
The  tests  were  designed  more  for  help¬ 
ing  teachers  to  diagnose  j>upil  needs 
rather  than  for  general  survey  pui^ 
poses. 

A  C.T.B.S.  test  series  recently  com¬ 
pleted  is  an  elementary  school  spelling 
sequence  which  is  based  on  the  Ix>8 
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Angelee  Purriculum  and  the  state  spell¬ 
ing  series  Using  Words.  There  are 
two  forms  of  this  spelling  test  for  eaeh 
quarter  of  the  school  year  from  grade 
III  through  VI.  It,  too,  uses  no  word 
beyond  the  grade  point  at  which  the 
test  is  administered  so  the  test  is  more 
a  measure  of  words  actually  taught 
than  of  the  total  spelling  ability  of  a 
pupil.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  sure 
that  pupils  attain  mastery  of  a  speci¬ 
fic  list  of  words  as  they  progress 
through  school. 

At  the  secondary  level  two  new 
spelling  tests  are  under  way.  The 
words  were  received  from  all  of  the 
teachers  at  the  secondary  level.  Each 
teacher  listed  five  words,  one  word  to 
a  tabulating  card.  The  words  chosen 
w'erc  on  the  basis  of  sulficient  import¬ 
ance  that  students  should  be  able  to 
spell  and  use  them.  With  the  aid  of 
the  alphabetical  punch  and  the  sorter, 
it  was  possible  to  make  up  a  junior 
high  school  and  senior  high  school  list 
by  subject  areas. 

The  plan  is  to  have  each  teacher 
responsible  for  teaching  the  spelling 
words  related  to  his  suibject.  Pupils 
will  be  tested  at  the  l)eginning  and 
end  of  the  semester  to  indicate  initial 
needs  and  final  mastery. 

Another  C.T.B.S.  test  is  one  in  the 
field  of  chemistry  which  has  been  co¬ 
operatively  developed  with  the  help  of 
science  teachers.  It  will  be  a  chock 
on  chemistry’  instruction  as  set  up  in 
the  Ix>s  Angeles  curriculum. 

V.  Measures  Built  for  the  Superin¬ 
tendent’s  Common  Essential 
Tests 

During  the  past  year  a  series  of 


brief  tests  have  been  built  to  test 
pupils  at  the  A6  and  A12  levels  on 
basic  facts,  knowledges  and  skills.  The 
tests  have  been  scored  to  ascertain  the 
percentage  answering  each  item  cor¬ 
rectly,  as  well  as  to  give  a  distribution 
of  total  scores.  Theee  short  tests  have 
served  a  dual  purpose.  One  function 
has  been  to  discover  those  pupils  with 
less  than  a  reasonable  attainment,  for 
whom  remedial  work  is  recommended. 
A  second  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  achievement  of  the 
pupils.  The  content  of  each  test  has 
been  printed  in  the  daily  papers  and 
lay  groups  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  trying  the  test  themselves.  Typical 
of  the  tests  made  for  terminal  testing 
are  one  on  filing  and  indexing,  one  on 
sjyelling  and  another  on  arithmetic. 

VI.  Experiments  in  Measuring  the 

"‘Intangibles”  of  Education 

Considerable  experimental  work  is 
being  done  to  measure  pupil  progress 
toward  some  of  the  objectives  listed  in 
the  Point  of  View  other  than  the 
basic  skills.  These  measures  are  util¬ 
izing  group  projective  techniques, 
paired  comparisons  and  new  forms  of 
rating.  A  report  of  these  sociometric 
devices  appears  in  a  current  publica¬ 
tion.* 

VII.  Devices  for  Making  Pupil  Per¬ 

sonnel  Data  More  Effective 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Evaluation 
Program  to  make  pupil  personnel  data 
meaningful  to  teachers  and  students. 
To  this  end  several  developments  have 
recently  been  made,  particularly  at  the 
secondary  school  level. 

“Measurinff  the  ‘Intangiblea’  in  Education,” 
('The  second 


2  Horn,  Alice  and  Lewerenz,  Alfred  S., 

California  Journal  of  Educational  Reerareh,  1:147-153,  September,  1950. 
half  of  the  article  will  appear  in  the  November  issue.) 
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A.  Educational  Guidance  Rt‘cord 

Booklet 

At  both  the  junior  and  senior  hiph 
school  levels  the  pruidance  propram  in¬ 
corporates  the  use  of  an  Educational 
Guidance  Record  B(X>kIet  which  forms 
the  nucleus  of  a  series  of  guidance  ex¬ 
periences.  As  part  of  the  student’s 
self-analysis  of  his  o\  u  interests,  and 
abilities  are  included  spaces  for  the 
recording  of  significant  objective  test 
data  particularly  those  derived  from 
subject  achievement  tests. 

B.  Tear-oflF  record 

In  order  to  get  the  achievement  data 
to  teachers,  two  new  devices  have  been 
utilized.  First,  the  preparation  of  a 
sheet  which  con.stitutes  a  set  of  six 
tear-off  slips  each  one  bearing  the 
names  of  the  tests  used  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  battery.  In  a  home  room  class, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  who 
furnishes  the  basic  data,  the  pupil 
fills  out  all  six  forms  of  the  vslips  with 
the  data  that  i>ertain  to  him.  lie 
thereby  becomes  well  acquainted  with 
his  own  status  on  the  several  tests. 
The  student,  then,  as  he  visits  each  of 
his  classes  tears  off  a  slip  and  leaves 
it  with  his  teacher. 

r.  Roll  Book 

The  st*cond  new  device  has  l>een  to 
put  in  the  tesiclier's  roll  b()ok  a  page 
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bearing  the  same  headings  as  on  the 
tear-off  slips  so  that  opposite  each 
pupil’s  name  the  teacher  can  list  the 
test  data  received  from  his  pupils. 
This  practice  saves  the  teacher  the 
necessity  of  going  to  the  counselor’s 
office  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  data. 

I).  Cumulative  Record 

Tying  in  directly  with  the  roll  book, 
and  the  report  card,  is  a  cumulative 
record.  In  this  permanent  record  file 
of  all  students’  work  are  placed  the 
achievement  test  data  each  year.  In 
some  cases  data  are  recorded  on  a  form 
available  for  this  purpose.  In  the  case 
of  a  data  card  furnished  by  a  test  serv¬ 
ice,  this  card  is  stapled  to  the  cumula¬ 
tive  record.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
to  check  j)rogress  in  reading  or  in 
mathematics,  for  example,  over  a 
period  of  years. 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  the 
techniques  for  determining  the  nature 
of  achievement  tests  at  all  grade  levels 
and  getting  these  tests  scored  and 
summarized  may  be  considered.  How¬ 
ever,  the  problem  still  remains  of  mak¬ 
ing  certain  that  principals  and  teach¬ 
ers  use  these  data  fully.  Our  next 
efforts  will  be  devoted  toward  develop¬ 
ing  better  methods  for  obtaining  the 
greatest  value  from  the  excellent  tools 
now  available. 


A  Four- Year  College  Curriculum 
m  General  Education 

By  HOWARD  TAYLOR 
Dean  of  the  College, 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women 


By  the  <?nd  of  World  War  I, 
American  colleges  began  to  sense 
the  need  for  re-ovaluation  of  col¬ 
lege  courses  and  educational  objectives 
in  higher  education.  In  the  Liberal 
arts  colleges,  four  fairly  well-defined 
types  of  orientation  courses  were  de¬ 
veloped.  They  were:  (1)  courses  de¬ 
signed  to  adjust  the  student  to  college 
life,  such  as  College  Aims;  (2)  courses 
giving  the  historical  background 
of  contemporarj'  civilizations;  (3) 
courses  dealing  with  contemporary 
problems  of  citizenship;  (4)  courses 
in  reflective  thinking.  Introductory 
survey  courses  in  the  sciences,  litera¬ 
ture  and  other  fields  were  added  to  the 
program  of  study. 

The  group  elective  plan  with  one 
major  field  of  study  replaced  in  a 
large  measure  the  older  and  more 
rigid  major  and  minor  requirements 
for  a  liberal  arts  degree.  A  new  phil¬ 
osophy  of  higher  education  was  gradu¬ 
ally  emerging.  At  Oklahoma  College 
for  Women,  as  early  as  1025,  the 
faculty  began  to  think  of  the  college 
curriculum  in  terms  of  social  institu¬ 
tions  rather  than  from  the  point  of 
view  of  departments  of  subject-matter. 
The  freshman  re«]uirements,  other 
than  the  basic  courses  in  English  and 
health  education,  were  centered  about 
the  five  fundamental  social  institu¬ 
tions  :  the  home,  the  school,  the  church, 
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the  state,  and  the  vocation.  On  this 
foundation,  the  student  developed  a 
college  program  in  terms  of  a  major 
field  of  study  correlated  with  courses 
selected  from  each  of  the  following 
rather  well-defined  groups  of  subject- 
matter:  language  and  literature,  na¬ 
tural  sciences,  social  studies,  and  the 
fine  arts. 

The  influence  of  tradition  still  re¬ 
tained  as  requirements  for  a  liberal 
arts  degree  two  years  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  and  a  one-year  basic  course  in 
a  laboratory  science.  Students  who 
had  had  a  laboratory  science  in  high 
school  could  escape  the  college  science 
course  by  taking  mathematics  for  two 
semesters.  Astronomy  was  included 
in  mathematics,  largely  because  it  was 
taught  by  a  professor  of  mathematics. 

A  number  of  forces  were  at  work 
throughout  the  nation  which  finally 
brought  pressure  on  the  colleges  in 
several  indirect  ways,  iloon-light 
schools,  increased  interest  in  night 
schools  and  extension  courses  for 
adults,  psychological  studies  of  adult 
learning,  and  other  diverse  factors 
stimulated  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
many  mature  persons  for  college  edu¬ 
cation, 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  the  pressure  from  older 
women,  some  of  whom  had  not  com¬ 
pleted  high  school  work,  but  all  eager 
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to  enter  college.  They  were  willing 
to  make  up  eutraiice  deficiences  in 
order  to  qualify  as  candidates  for  a 
college  degree.  These  women  were 
primarily  interested  in  becoming  edu¬ 
cated  citizens.  They  were  not  seeking 
vocational  training  or  planning  to  do 
graduate  work  to  qualify  as  8|>ecialist3 
in  any  field.  They  wanted  the  breadth 
of  culture,  the  enrichment  of  life,  and 
the  liberty  of  mind  which  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  essence  of  a  liberal 
education. 

These  older  women  entered  into  the 
regular  work  of  the  college  with  some 
trepidation  but  much  enthusiasm  and 
great  determination.  When  they  were 
confronted  with  the  tedium  of  labora¬ 
tory  work  in  science  and  the  relative 
drudgery  of  beginning  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  the  trepidation  increased,  the 
enthusiasm  waned,  but  the  determina¬ 
tion  [H^rsisted.  They  began  .to  ask  the 
usual  embarrassing  questions.  Why 
must  they  take  this  course  in  labora¬ 
tory  science  since  many  good  college's 
do  not  require  it  for  a  degree  ?  Why 
should  they  study  any  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  when  all  they  get  out  of  it  is 
an  incomplete  knowledge  of  its  gram¬ 
mar,  little  or  no  facility  in  speaking 
it,  and  limiteel  reading  of  its  literature 
on  al>out  the  same  level  as  the  material 
their  children  use  in  the  third  grade. 
In  the  minds  of  tht'se  mature  students, 
the  little  tales  about  Pierre  and  Marie 
or  Juan  and  !Maria,  as  the  case  may 
be,  are  comparable  to  Peter  Rabbit 
and  Tittle  Red  Riding  Hood. 

Frankly,  why  should  they  spend 
their  time  on  such  material  when  they 
could  gain  so  much  more  from  other 
work  in  stMCuce  and  in  world  litera¬ 
ture.  There  are  at  least  two  tht'orics 
concerning  success  in  foreign  language 
and  science.  One  is  that  these  sub¬ 


jects,  because  of  their  inherent  difli- 
culty,  are  a  fair  measure  of  ability  to 
do  college  work.  To  remove  them  as 
requirements  is  to  lower  standards  and 
cheapen  college  work.  The  other 
theory  is  that  interest  rather  than 
ability  determines  success  in  these 
subjects.  Therefore,  they  should  not 
be  required  of  students  who  can  spend 
their  time  more  profitably  on  other 
subjects.  A  beginning  language  is  one 
of  the  few  things  feeble-minded  chil¬ 
dren  can  learn.  The  high-grade  im- 
Wile  will  even  learn  to  read,  if  given 
enough  time. 

Colleges  have  generally  evaded  the 
issues  involved  in  fixing  requirements 
for  degreea  Practically  every  begin¬ 
ning  course  offered  in  colleges  of  lib¬ 
eral  arts  is  required  by  one  college  or 
another,  and  every  one  of  these  same 
courses  is  not  ret]uired  by  some  other 
college.  As  a  con.sequence,  when  Okla¬ 
homa  College  for  Women  was  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  questions  of  these  earn¬ 
est  women  seeking  a  liberal  education, 
the  faculty  reverted  to  the  educational 
philosophy  which  had  guided  in  the 
revision  of  the  freshman  requirements. 
It  was  decided  to  formulate  a  foui^ 
year  course  of.  study  in  terms  of  the 
social  nee<ls  and  cultural  values  of 
contemporary  life. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  the 
faculty  wanted  to  answer  was  what  de¬ 
gree  would  be  granted  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  such  a  cotirse.  Serious  and 
effective  objection  was  made  to  giving 
a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree,  for  such  a  mongrel  type 
of  course!  Finally,  for  no  reason 
more  logical  than  no  one  seriously  ob¬ 
jected,  it  was  decided  to  grant  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Social  Science  to 
those  who  completed  this  four-year 
program  in  general  education.  Since 
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many  colleges  grant  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  to  those  majoring  in  sci¬ 
ence,  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  to 
those  majoring  in  music  and  other 
arts,  or  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree 
to  students  who  have  never  had  a 
single  course  in  philosophy,  the  facul¬ 
ty  felt  that  the  Bachelor  of  Social  Sci¬ 
ence  degree  was  adequate,  even  if  not 
accurately  descriptive. 

The  first  program  of  studies 
approved  for  this  new  degree  was 
rigidly  planned.  In  the  freshman 
year,  the  student  was  required  to  take 
physical  education,  English  composi¬ 
tion  and  a  six-hour  orientation  course 
in  social  institutions,  called  Euthenics 
1.  The  freshman-sophomore  require¬ 
ments  were  American  historv’  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  hygiene  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion. 

In  addition  to  these  fi.xed  require¬ 
ments  in  the  first  two  years,  there  were 
70  hours  of  departmental  require¬ 
ments  consisting  of  8pecifie<l  courses, 
all  related  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
basic  social  institutions  or  ih  the  field 
of  humanities.  Biological  and  physi¬ 
cal  science,  mathematics,  history  and 
government,  economies  and  sociology, 
home  economics,  education  and  psy¬ 
chology,  philosophy,  literature  and 
speech  were  all  represente<l  in  these 
departmental  re(]uirement8.  This  cur¬ 
riculum  in  general  e<lucation  may  be 
summariz<Ml  as  follows: 


The  fear  on  the  part  of  the  faculty 
that  students  would  tend  to  avoid  difil- 
cult  and  substantial  courses  was  the 
reason  for  prescribing  such  a  large 
number  of  required  courses.  After 
the  new  curriculum  had  been  available 
for  a  few  years,  this  fear  subsided  and 
the  number  of  hours  of  required  work 
was  reduced  from  94  to  77.  But  all 
electives  still  had  to  be  chosen  with  the 
approval  of  the  dean. 

After  several  students  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  work  for  this  degree  in  gen¬ 
eral  education,  it  became  evident  that 
this  new  curriculum  was  not  in  any 
sense  a  second-rate  program  to  accom¬ 
modate  students  who  were  not  capable 
of  pursuing  the  regular  courses  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Not 
only  did  the  older  women  elect  this 
course,  but  many  of  the  more  capable 
students  just  out  of  high  school  chose 
this  general  educational  program. 
Some  went  on  to  earn  graduate  degrees 
and  enter  the  field  of  teaching  or  so¬ 
cial  work. 

The  next  revision  of  this  program 
came  with  a  clearer  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  faculty  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  general  education;  the  real¬ 
ization  that  genuinely  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  over  a  period  of  four  years  in 
college,  also  has  vocational  value.  It 
was  now  admitted  that  “cultural”  and 
“useless”  are  not  synonymous ;  that 


Requirements  in  the  Freshman  Year  14  hours 

Requirements  in  the  Freshman-Sophomore  Years  10  hours 

Departmental  requirements  ,  70  hours 

Junior-Senior  Elective  Courses  16  hours 

Free  Elective  Courses  14  hours 


124  hours 


Students  were  encouraged  to  elect  “liberal”  and  “vocational”  are  not 

private  lessons  in  a  fine  art  in  addition  necessarily  contradictory. 

to  the  above  prescribed  work.  At  present  the  curriculum  leading 
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to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Social  Sci¬ 
ence  is  outlined  as  follows : 


As  the  d^ee  of  Bachelor  of  Social 
Science  implies,  emphasis  is  placed 


A. 

Requirements  in  the  Freshman  Year 
Freshman  English 

6 

10  Hours 

Social  Fundamentals 

2 

Physical  Education 

2 

B. 

Requirements  in  Freshman-Sophomore  Years 
World  History 

6 

10  Hours 

Hygiene 

2 

Physical  Education 

2 

C. 

Departmental  Requirements 
Language-Literature  Group 

10 

50  Hours 

Science  Group 

10 

Social  Studies  Group 

24 

American  History  and  Government 

6 

D. 

Elective  Courses 

54  Hours 

Total 

124  Hours 

All  electives  must  be  chosen  with 
the  advice  and  approval  of  the  dean. 
While  the  nnml)er  of  elective  hours, 
fifty-four,  is  relative  larjre,  this  provi¬ 
sion  makes  it  possible  to  adapt  the 
program  to  the  individual  needs  of 
each  student.  This  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  to  students  who  enter  with  ad¬ 
vanced  standing.  Furthermore,  this 
provision  that  each  student  must  be 
guided  by  the  advice  of  the  dean  is 
assurance  that  the  fundamental  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  program  in  general  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  accomplished. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  dean 
to  aee  that  every  student  elects  the 
work  that  will  assure  a  well-rounded 
lil)eral  education.  Emphasis  is  put 
upon  the  humanities  and  the  fine  arts. 
As  a  gi'neral  rule,  all  candidates  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Social  Science  degree 
must  develop  some  proficiency  in  pub¬ 
lic  speaking.  Work  in  sj)eech  improve- 
nu'iit  or  correction  is  advised  for  those 
who  need  to  improve  their  speech 
habits. 


upon  the  social  studies.  The  normal, 
wholesome  activities  of  an  educated 
woman  in  community  life  serve  as  a 
guide  in  rounding  out  the  four  years 
of  general  education.  Study  clubs, 
musical  organizations,  parent-teacher 
groups,  civic  and  church  work,  and 
recreation,  as  well  as  the  many  phases 
of  home  life,  are  all  a  part  of  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  general  education  as  con¬ 
ceived  on  the  campus  of  Oklahoma 
College  for  Women. 

One  important  question  is  whether 
or  not  a  four-year  course  in  general 
education  meets  an  actual  need  of 
college  students.  From  the  record  of 
the  past  twelve  years,  it  seems  that  it 
does.  The  first  four  Bachelor  of  So¬ 
cial  Science  degrees  were  granted  in 
1{>38.  In  1949,  eleven  such  degrees 
were  granted.  In  all,  fifty-si.x  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Social  degrees  have  been  grant¬ 
ed.  During  the  same  period  of  time 
the  college  granted  other  degrees  as 
follows:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  519  ;  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Science,  467 ;  Bachelor  of  Music 
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Education  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Music,  95;  Bachelor  of  Music,  59; 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Speech,  40. 

Since  twelve  dopartmenta  offer  ma¬ 
jors  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree,  there  is  an  average  of  43  de¬ 
grees  for  each  department.  There  are 
nine  major  fields  leading  to  the  Bache¬ 
lor  of  Science  degree,  which  is  an  aver¬ 
age  of  52  degrees  for  each  field.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  time  under  consid¬ 
eration,  the  liachelor  of  Music  Edu¬ 
cation  degree  has  been  discontinued 
and  replaced  by  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  Alusic.  A  total  of  95  students  com¬ 
pleted  the  work  in  the  five  fields  lead¬ 
ing  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
degrees.  This  is  an  average  of  19  de¬ 


grees  in  each  field.  These  averages 
are  by  no  means  ejcact,  since  more  stu- 
dnts  majored  in  some  departments 
than  in  others.  They  do  show,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  twelve  years  under 
consideration,  the  56  Bachelor  of  So¬ 
cial  Science  degrees  satisfied  a  need 
comparable  to  those  met  by  other 
courses  of  study. 

The  interest  of  students  in  this  four- 
year  program  of  general  education  and 
the  records  of  the  graduates  who  have 
completed  the  course  have  convinced 
the  faculty  of  Oklahoma  College  for 
Women  that  this  curriculum  is  educa¬ 
tionally  sound.  It  is  now  no  longer 
experimental,  but  an  established  part 
of  the  program  of  the  college. 
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Nearly  three  hundred  citizen 
committees  cooperating  with 
re8|)onsible  school  officials  are 
working  for  better  schools.  Laymen 
are  beginning  to  realize  the  critical 
and  urgent  need  for  ade<]uate  build¬ 
ings,  adequate  salaries  and  improved 
courses  of  instruction  for  keeping  up 
the  greatly  weakened  morale  of  teach¬ 
ers.  Noting  the  tragic  plight  of  pub¬ 
lic  education  in  many  communities  of 
the  nation,  these  leaders  are  setting  up 
a  two-way  channel  so  that  school 
pwple  and  influential  citizens  can 
exchange  views  and  secure  the  kind  of 
education  our  youth  should  have.  This 
laymen’s  crusade  already  has  produced 
valuable  results.  As  a  phase  of  this 
movement,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  examine  our  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  facilities,  in  the  light  of  the 
present  structure  and  needs  of  Ameri¬ 
can  society  and  to  suggest  goals  for 
achievement  if  we  are  to  have  strength 
and  unity  in  a  growing  industrial 
democracy. 

Our  free  public  schools  endeavor  to 
interpret  the  aims  and  ideals  of 
American  life  and  to  j)erpetuate  the 
means  and  methods  of  democratic  liv¬ 
ing.  Through  vigorous  study  and  cre¬ 
ative  planning,  we  have  come  to  re¬ 
gard  our  schools  as  centers  of  activity 
in  living.  Their  effectiveness,  there¬ 
fore,  should  bt*  measured  not  in  terms 


of  abstract  theory  but  in  terms  of  the 
needs  and  changes  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community  and  of  the  nation. 

The  American  people  seem  agreed 
that  the  ideal  of  equality  of  opportun¬ 
ity  should  extend  to  ail  youth  for  all 
types  of  education  that  will  enable 
them  to  share  in  the  good  life  and  to 
become  good  citizens  and  occui>ational- 
ly  competent  workers.  To  achieve 
such  an  objective,  we  should  agree  on 
certain  premises.  Education  is  a  so¬ 
cial  process  and  schools  are  social 
agencies.  To  my  mind,  it  is  clear  that 
we  should  expect  our  schools  to  prepare 
youth  either  to  enter  a  junior  or  senior 
college  or  to  enter  successfully  upon 
and  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  a 
vocation.  Education  for  work  should 
be  geared  to  the  future  prospects  of 
employment.  It  is  dangerous  to  have 
young  people  of  intelligence,  imagina¬ 
tion  and  skill  forced  into  jobs  entire¬ 
ly  different  from  the  fields  for  which 
they  were  prepared.  In  view  of  in¬ 
creasing  enrollments  and  the  wdde 
variation  in  pupils’  needs,  interests 
and  aptitudes,  coupled  with  the  diver¬ 
gent  requirements  of  agriculture,  in¬ 
dustry,  business  and  the  professions, 
the  modern  high  school  faces  both  a 
challenge  and  great  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
viding  services  that  will  meet  lx>th  the 
needs  of  societv  and  the  individual. 

It  is  helpful  to  think  of  the  activi- 
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ties  of  human  beings  as  dealing  with 
(a)  the  specialized  duties  of  a  voca¬ 
tion  and  (b)  the  unsj)ecialized  duties 
in  such  fields  as  citizenship,  mental 
and  physical  health,  home  and  family 
living,  recreation,  association,  com- 
municatioji  and  relation.  The  pre¬ 
paration  for  specialized  duties  is 
clearly  vocational,  technical  or  profes¬ 
sional  education.  Pupils  enrolled  in  a 
vocational  curriculum  study  English, 
social  studies,  science  and  health  in 
common  with  all  high  school  pupils. 
The  outcomes  of  the  studies  in  the  un- 
s[x?cialized  fields  include  the  ability 
to  use  the  tools  of  reading,  to  speak 
and  write  correct  English,  to  under¬ 
stand  science  in  its  everyday  applica¬ 
tions,  to  appreciate  the  practical  and 
fine  arts,  to  know  history  and  our  civil 
institutions  and  to  think  critically  on 
personal  and  social  problems. 

The  Educational  Ixidder 

Education  is  like  a  ladder;  each 
rung  is  a  forward  step  in  reaching  an 
educational  goal  leading  to  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  work  and  for  a  happy  and  use¬ 
ful  life.  Out  of  fifty  years  of  thought 
we  have  added  more  and  more  rungs 
to  the  ladder  and  more  and  more 
pupils  have  climbed  higher  and  higher. 
The  enormous  rise  in  enrollments  in 
schools  and  colleges  is  too  well  known 
to  need  emphasis  here.  Guiding 
pupils  so  that  they  may  remain  on  the 
ladder  for  as  long  a  period  as  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  move  from  the  discipline 
of  the  school  to  further  schooling  or 
to  the  adjustments  of  productive  em¬ 
ployment  is  a  primary  aim  of  all  edu¬ 
cation.  When  we  examine  the  facts, 
we  discover  that  there  is  a  critical  lag 
in  achieving  such  a  purpose.  Before 
the  war,  of  each  one  thousand  pupils 
in  grade  five,  770  entered  high  school. 


417  graduated,  146  entered  college  and 
72  were  graduated.  About  50%  of 
the  pupils  entering  grade  9  are  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school  with  the  holding 
power  ranging  from  90%  in  some 
suburban  communities  to  30%  in 
other  areas.  Even  though  the  over-all 
holding  power  is  gradually  increasing, 
there  is  a  tremendous  waste  of  poten¬ 
tial  human  resources  and  the  great 
economic  loss  which  it  signifies  is  the 
subject  of  careful  study  throughout  the 
country.  The  answers  to  the  question, 
“Why  do  pupils  leave  school  ?”  reflects 
a  wide  variety  of  circumstances  and 
motives.  The  economic  status  of  the 
family,  the  overage,  grade-retarded 
and  grade-repeating  status  of  pupils 
are  primary  factors.  The  pupils 
themselves  indicate  many  reasons  such 
as,  preferred  work  to  school;  dislike 
to  repeat  a  grade;  dislike  certain 
teachers  or  certain  subjects ;  not  inte¬ 
rested  in  school  work;  could  learn 
more  from  work  than  from  school. 

In  New  York  State  at  the  present 
time,  approximately  30%  of  the  pupils 
enter  tho  professions  after  appropriate 
college  preparation  and  20%  enter 
skilled  employmejits  after  suitable  vo¬ 
cational  training  in  the  high  school. 
About  50%  of  the  students  are  leav¬ 
ing  school  early  and  are  entering  semi¬ 
skilled  or  unskilled  positions  requir¬ 
ing  short  intensive  ’.raining  either  at 
school  or  “on-the-job”  training. 

Another  approach  to  the  problem  of 
helping  youth  is  to  look  at  the  facts 
about  what  people  do  to  earn  a  living 
in  a  particular  community.  In  one 
community,  for  example,  35%  of  the 
workers  are  employed  at  jobs  below 
the  skilled  mechanical  level  in  indus¬ 
try,  transportation,  building,  com¬ 
munications  and  utilities;  15%  were 
skilled  mechanics  or  foremen;  22% 
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•were  in  clerical,  office  or  salesmanship 
positions;  12%  in  personal  service; 
10%  were  employed  in  professional 
or  semi-professional  positions;  6% 
were  proprietors,  managers  or  execu¬ 
tives.  It  will  be  clear,  therefore,  that 
education  for  work  should  be  geared  to 
the  needs  and  outlets  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  or  area  to  be  served  and  to  the  in¬ 
terests  and  attitudes  of  the  pupils. 

The  Impact  of  Technology 

Steady  and  progressive  growth  is  a 
primary  objective  of  our  American 
economy.  Recent  studies  reveal  a 
phenomenal  rise  in  productivity  per 
man  hour.  Indeed,  this  rate  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  doubles  in  each  30  year  peri¬ 
od.  Such  a  rise — which  has  given  us 
the  highest  productivity  of  any  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world — is  due  chiefly  to 
rapid  developments  in  scientiflc  and 
technological  research,  improved 
know-how  on  the  i)art  of  workers, 
services  of  lalx)r  groups,  better  man¬ 
agement  practices  and  the  wise  use  of 
capital  and  credit  facilities.  The  com¬ 
plexity  of  modern  societ}’  requires  a 
high  degree  of  ability  on  the  part  of 
workers  at  all  levels.  Currently,  there 
is  a  .shortage  of  competent  j)ersons  in 
practically  all  fields  of  employment. 
Conditions  in  agriculture,  business  and 
industry  change  so  rapidly  that  they 
tend  to  outstrip  by  far  the  efforts  of 
our  .schools  to  keep  pace  with  new  de¬ 
mands  for  training.  This  need  for  the 
services  of  technically  trained  persons 
ri.ses  more  ra})idly  than  the  increase 
of  persons  available  with  sj>eeialized 
training.  At  j)resent  there  is  little 
])robability  of  any  sul«tantial  surplus 
of  trained  workers. 

The  demands  upon  foremen  and 
workers  for  social  adjustment  and 
understanding  have  greatly  increased. 


Working  cooperatively  in  a  wide 
range  of  relationships  and  participat¬ 
ing  wisely  in  determining  production 
and  social  policies  require  new  types 
of  training  which  embody  the  best  in 
teaching  services.  Furthermore,  one 
of  the  major  developments  of  our  time 
is  the  new  meaning  that  mechanical 
power  has  given  to  leisure.  Persons 
away  from  the  job  need  to  restore  and 
revive  the  values  which  center  in  the 
home,  in  recreation,  in  wholesome 
avocations  and  character-building 
activities. 

Guidance 

Guidance  is  the  keystone  of  the 
arch  of  education  for  work.  If  these 
services  are  good,  pupils  move  pro¬ 
gressively  forward;  if  they  are  non¬ 
existent  or  if  they  are  inferior,  pupils 
become  fnistrated  and  maladjusted 
and  leave  .school.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
think  of  guidance  as  a  recruiting  de¬ 
vice  for  courses  or  for  subjects.  Like¬ 
wise  shunting  slow-learning,  retarded 
and  overage  pupils  into  vocational 
courses  on  the  assumption  that  because 
they  do  poorly  in  academic  subjects, 
they  w’ill  make  progress  in  “hand 
work”  is  a  tragic  error. 

Coun.seling  requires  professional 
skill.  It  is  a  technical  and  personal 
service  to  each  individual  pupil  mak¬ 
ing  his  plans  for  a  purposeful  life. 
Counselors  help  pupils  to  know  them¬ 
selves  in  the  full  light  of  all  of  the 
facts  about  their  interesits,  abilities  and 
limitations  and  about  the  world  of 
work  in  which  they  will  live.  Young 
people  in  their  ’teens  will  make  plans 
and  decisions  with  far-reaching  influ¬ 
ence  on  their  careers.  They  will  have 
to  decide  such  issues  as  the  vocation 
they  would  like  to  enter,  the  location 
in  which  to  live,  how  to  get  the  first 
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job,  ways  and  means  of  further  educa¬ 
tion  as  adults  as  an  aid  in  advance¬ 
ment,  the  habits  and  attitudes  to  have 
in  order  to  get  along  well  with  col¬ 
leagues  and  superiors,  and  ways  of  be¬ 
coming  active  in  local  civic,  service  or 
community  groups. 

In  developing  guidance  services 
each  school  should  (1)  know  its  pupils 
as  individuals  (2)  know  the  commun¬ 
ity  and  transmit  the  information  to 
its  pupils  (3)  provide  competent 
counseling  for  all  jmpils  (4)  assist 
pupils  as  they  enter  emplojTnent  or 
further  education  (5)  continue  its 
service  contacts  with  former  pupils  as 
adults  and  (6)  continue  its  counseling 
activities  throughout  the  calendar 
year.  In  vocational  schools  and  de¬ 
partments,  each  classroom  teacher 
should  be  responsible  for  cooperative 
actions  in  supporting  an  effective 
guidance  program.  He  should  (a)  re¬ 
view  the  record  folder  of  each  pupil 
(b)  teach  career  implications  of  his 
courses  (c)  note  deviations  in  achieve¬ 
ment  of  individual  pupils  and  seek 
remedial  assistance  as  needed  (d)  con¬ 
tribute  information  about  pupils  for 
cumulative  records  (e)  advise  with 
])upil3  on  problems  within  the  scope  of 
their  special  subject  knowledge  or  ex¬ 
perience  and  (f)  refer  pupils  needing 
sptMiial  attention  to  counselors. 

Course  Offerings 

In  New  York  State  during  the  past 
year  over  400,000  persons  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  industrial,  business,  home¬ 
making  and  agricultural  courses  for 
day  pupils  and  for  adults.  Industrial 
and  technical  courses  are  given  in  two 
types  of  schools — the  separate  voca¬ 
tional  high  school  and  the  vocational 
department  of  a  comprehensive  high 
school.  There  are  42  vocational  high 


schools — 26  in' New  York  City,  7  in 
Buffalo,  2  in  Rochester  and  one  each 
in  Syracuse,  Schenectady,  Utica,  Yon¬ 
kers,  Elmira,  Niagara  Falls  and 
Ogdensburg.  In  40  other  communi¬ 
ties,  trade  and  technical  courses  are 
offered  as  departments  of  the  local 
high  schools.  The  vocational  phases 
of  each  industrial  curriculum  include 
instruction  in  shop  work  and  also  in 
relatetl  mathematics,  science  and  draw¬ 
ing  or  art.  If  success  in  a  job  depends 
principally  upon  manipulative  skill, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  upon  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  applied  science  or 
drawing,  then  a  trade  or  industrial 
high  school  course  gives  appropriate 
preparation.  Examples  of  such 
courses  include  body  and  fender 
mechanic,  plumber,  carpenter,  brick¬ 
layer  and  dressmaker.  However,  if 
success  in  an  occupation  depends  more 
ujKui  an  understanding  of  technical 
principk‘8,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  upon 
manipulative  skill,  then  a  technical 
curriculum  gives  appropriate  prepara¬ 
tion.  Examples  of  such  courses  in¬ 
clude  engineering  laboratory  assistant, 
chemical  laboratorian,  architectural 
draftsman,  interior  decorator  and 
structural  draftsman. 

At  present  there  are  about  30,000 
apprentices  registered  with  the  State 
Apprenticeship  Council  for  whom  102 
communities  conducted  834  classes 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  20,129 
apprentices.  Apprentice  agreements 
require  specific  training  in  two  areas : 
practical  instruction  in  the  manipula¬ 
tive  skills  and  related  information  in 
industrial  and  labor  relations,  safety, 
blueprint  reading  and  sketching,  trade 
mathematics,  trade  theory  and  science. 
In  five  years,  enrollments  in  appren¬ 
tice  classes  have  grown  from  1,200 
to  20,129.  Occupational  extension 
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classes  have  been  developed  in  71  com¬ 
munities  of  the  State  enrolling  22,496 
persons  in  692  classes.  Five  years  ago 
the  enrollment  in  these  classes  was 
9,146.  These  courses  supplement  the 
day  emplovTnent  of  workers. 

The  major  objective  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  business  education  program  is 
adequate  preparation  for  office  and 
store  employment.  Such  employment 
usually  follows  immediately  upon  the 
completion  of  the  high  school  course. 

Pupils  whose  school  records  are  un¬ 
satisfactory,  or  who  have  little  apti¬ 
tude  for  or  interest  in  business  em¬ 
ployment  are  not  encouraged  to  study 
vocational  business  subjects. 

Office  and  store  employmeut  stand¬ 
ards  are  considerably  higher  now  than 
formerly  and  are  being  raised  each 
year.  To  meet  such  standards,  courses 
of  instruction  include  introduction  to 
business,  business  arithmetic,  type¬ 
writing,  bookkeeping,  business  law, 
office  practice,  retailing,  business  man¬ 
agement  and  salesmanship. 

The  merchandising  jffiase  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  includes  courses  de¬ 
signed  to  prepare  persons  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  distributive  occupations  and 
is  maintained  on  a  coo[>erative  and 
part-time  basis.  These  services  em¬ 
body  courses  for  adults  now  employed 
in  retail  stores  as  a  practical  means 
of  improving  their  general  competence 
and  their  ability  to  handle  effectively 
the  increasingly  complex  problems  in 
the  field  of  merchandising. 

The  successful  farmer  must  be  a 
skilled  worker,  a  mechanic,  a  scientist 
and  a  manager  of  production  and 
marketiilg  services.  In  agriculture 
j>erhaps  more  than  in  any  other  occu-. 
pation,  research  findings  should  be 
applied  promptly  by  each  operator  if 
he  is  to  keep  pace  with  changing  so¬ 


cial  and  economic  conditions  and  if  he 
is  to  use  mechanical  power  to  advan¬ 
tage.  The  training  of  young  men 
regularly  enrolled  in  school  and  young 
adults  already  in  farming  to  meet  the 
new  demands  for  technical  competence 
has  developed  rapidly  in  recent  years, 
with  300  schools  enrolling  13,847  per¬ 
sona  at  present.  The  materials  and 
methods  of  teaching  are  geared  close¬ 
ly  to  the  activities  and  interests  of  the 
farm  organizations  of  the  State  and 
with  the  research  and  extension  serv¬ 
ices.  By  this  means,  each  local  school 
is  placed  in  immediate  touch  with  the 
findings  of  the  best  tested  experience 
relating  to  production  and  marketing. 

The  making  of  a  home  is  an  art  as 
well  as  a  science,  providing  opportun¬ 
ity  for  creative  development  and 
grow’th  in  desirable  attitudes  and 
ideals.  For  many  years,  courses  In¬ 
tended  to  assist  youth  and  adults  to 
achieve  competence  in  this  field  have 
been  maintained  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  State,  llomemaking  calls  for  a 
continuous  sharing  of  responsibility 
by  all  members  of  the  family.  Under 
parental  guidance,  children  acquire 
security,  a  feeling  of  belonging  to  the 
family  and  a  knowledge  that  they  are 
needed.  The  home  provides  a  rich 
environment  for  developing  character 
and  the  cultural  values  and  virtues 
which  undergird  our  complex  society. 
At  present,  approximately  three- 
fourths  of  the  girls  and  many  boys  of 
high  school  age  are  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion  in  this  important  field  of  study. 

Actual  participation  in  some  gain¬ 
ful  occupation  on  a  work-study  basis 
should  be  undertaken  by  many  pupils. 
Under  this  plan,  pupils  work  in  a  local 
industry  or  business  for  15  hours  each 
week  and  attend  school  for  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  time.  The  school  in- 
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struction  is  tied  to  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  job.  Once  a  youth  can 
get  a  job  and  Is  able  to  hold  it,  many 
of  the  difficult  problems  of  his  life  ad¬ 
justment  vanish. 

Boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years  of  high  school  are 
able  to  profit  by  the  joint  work  and 
study  activities.  As  a  result,  there  is 
a  definite  job  conditioning  for  these 
young  people  emphasizing  job  skills, 
related  knowledge  and  a  wide  variety 
of  attitudes  such  as  pride  in  a  job 
well  done,  the  ability  to  work  well 
with  others  and  to  take  direction, 
neatness  in  appearance,  punctuality 
and  the  like.  Present  demands  for 
this  type  of  education  indicate  that  in 
the  immediate  future  it  will  be  wide¬ 
ly  expanded. 

Four  Types  of  Training 

Industries  show  wide  variation  in 
their  requirements  for  operative  skill, 
technical  knowledge  and  management 
ability.  Seven  types  of  work  are  read¬ 
ily  discernible:  (1)  un.skilled  workers, 
(2)  semi-skilled  operators,  (3)  skilled 
mechanics,  (4)  foremen,  (5)  junior 
technical  workers,  (6)  engineers  and 
other  high-grade  technical  workers, 
and  (7)  managers.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  operative  skill  and  related 
technical  knowledge,  high  school 
courses  may  be  grouped  to  advantage 
to  serve  four  types  of  interest  and 
ability  as  follows: 

(1)  Technical  Occupations:  Voca- 
tional-technieal  courses  have  been 
successful  and  are  becoming  more 
popxilar  throughout  the  country.  They 
prepare  for  technical  jobs  in  such 
fields  as:  aernonautics,  air  condition¬ 
ing,  architecture,  building  construc¬ 
tion,  electricity,  industrial  chemistry, 
photography,  mechanical  design  and 


structural  design,  depending  on  the 
needs  of  the  particular  community. 
Pupils  who  complete  these  courses  are 
prepared  for  immediate  entrance  upon 
employment  and  for  entrance  to  insti¬ 
tutes  or  to  engineering  colleges. 
Pupils  in  this  group  who  complete  a 
four  year  curriculum  complete  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  technical  work,  four  years 
of  English,  three  years  of  social 
studies,  one  year  of  science  and  one 
year  of  health,  with  elective  subjects 
as  available. 

(2)  Skilled  Occupations:  For 
more  than  thirty  years,  our  vocational 
schools  have  been  preparing  youth  for 
the  recognized  skilled  trades  such  as 
machinist,  electrician,  patternmaker, 
carpenter,  beautician  and  dressmaker. 
In  addition  to  their  training  in  the 
skills,  they  are  prepared  to  be  intelli¬ 
gent  mechanics  by  reason  of  their 
courses  in  related  technical  subjects 
such  as  mathematics,  science  and 
drawing.  Furthermore,  they  have  the 
same  instruction  in  English,  social 
studies,  general  science  and  health 
given  to  all  hi^h  school  pupils. 

(3)  Semi-skilled  Occupations:  With 
expert  guidance,  young  people  in  this 
group  may  be  helped  in  improving 
their  job  getting  capacity  and  chances 
for  promotion.  These  pupils  form  a 
large  part  of  the  50%  group  men¬ 
tioned  earlier.  To  meet  their  needs, 
separate  “blocks”  of  courses  may  be 
provided  with  8  to  9  weeks  devoted  to 
each  unit.  If  the  pupil  is  able  to  com¬ 
plete  twelve  to  sixteen  of  these  blocks, 
along  with  academic  subjects,  he  may 
earn  the  industrial  high  school 
diploma.  However,  if  he  leaves  school 
at  any  point  prior  to  graduation,  he 
will  have  gathered  sufficient  compe¬ 
tence  to  enter  one  or  more  of  the  semi¬ 
skilled  employments.  The  scientific, 
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economic,  industrial  and  lalwr  rela¬ 
tions  content  with  shop  safety  will 
greatly  enhance  his  employability. 

(4)  Itouiine-Repetitive  Jobs:  Pu¬ 
pils  in  this  group  need  to  acquire  a 
fair  degree  of  dexterity  in  one  or  more 
groups  of  jobs  such  as  service  station 
attendant,  elevator  operator,  bell  hop 
or  bus  boy.  Such  general  ability  may 
be  taught  in  the  industrial  arts  shop 
or  in  selected  short  unit  courses  in  the 
trade  shop.  In  addition,  each  pupil 
should  have  an  understanding  of  the 
basic  facts  undergirding  these  jobs  and 
the  applied  aspects  of  economics  and 
business  practice.  The  instruction 
should  also  include  industrial  and 
labor  relations,  shop  safety  and  the 
building  of  wholesome  attitudes 
toward'one’s  occupation  and  the  per¬ 
sons  with  whom  he  works.  Before  the 
pu|)il  has  an  opportunity  for  the  job, 
he  should  be  taught  specific  job  opera¬ 
tions  and  elementary  related  content 
that  he  will  need  when  he  goes  to  work. 
Such  teaching  embodies  a  close  rela¬ 
tionship  between  shop  operation  as 
well  as  accurate  knowdedge  of  job  re¬ 
quirements  in  local  employments. 

Adult  Classes 

Kach  adult  in  our  present-day  so¬ 
ciety  is  in  the  grip  of  many  conduct¬ 
making  and  conduct-changing  forces. 
Rapid  developments  in  transportation 
and  communication,  improved  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  per  worker,  widening  in¬ 
terest  in  professional  and  amateur 
sports,  improved  personal  and  com¬ 
munity  health  resources,  the  expand¬ 
ing  contributions  of  new  inventions 
and  research  findings  and  the  like  com¬ 
bine  to  place  adults  in  an  environment 
that  is  both  transformed  and  trans¬ 
forming.  These  changes  are  particu¬ 


larly  significant  in  the  field  of  occupa¬ 
tions. 

Local  school  officials  have  been 
quick  to  recognize  the  need  for  adult 
classes  in  both  vocational  and  general 
fields  of  study  and  as  a  result  there 
has  been  a  rapid  rise  in  enrollments 
throughout  the  State.  Classes  for 
young  farmers  dealing  with  mechani¬ 
cal,  production  and  management  prob¬ 
lems,  classes  for  persons  in  business 
who  need  refresher  or  upgrading 
courses  and  apprenticeship  and  occu¬ 
pational  extension  classes  for  indus¬ 
trial  employees  have  shown  substan¬ 
tial  growth  since  the  war.  These 
classes  have  been  particularly  useful 
for  young  people  who  have  left  school 
without  sufficient  vocational  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Instruction  for  adults  is  rendering 
a  valuable  service  in  our  national  ideal 
to  develop  a  classless  society.  Empha¬ 
sis  on  social,  economic,  literary  and 
avocational  interests  is  helping  thou¬ 
sands  of  adults  to  share  more  effective¬ 
ly  in  the  good  life  and  in  citizenship 
values.  Group  discussions,  radio  pro¬ 
grams  and  evening  classes  develop  a 
better  understanding  of  American 
democratic  society  and  its  historic 
goals,  in  the  light  of  current  “cold 
war”  tactics,  that  challenge  the  rights 
of  free  people  everywhere. 

Current  Needs 

A  quick  apprai.sal  of  current  needs 
in  the  fields  under  discussion  would 
look  something  like  this: 

(1)  Guidance  services  should  be 
expanded.  As  the  vocational  oppor¬ 
tunities  become  more  complex,  the 

i  need  for  assistance  to  individual 
pupils  becomes  imperative. 

(2)  Each  high  school  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  minimum  specific 
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preparation  for  a  vocation  for  each 
pupil  who  will  complete  his  formal 
education  in  that  school.  Such  pre¬ 
paration  should  assist  each  pupil  to 
make  a  quick  transfer  from  school  life 
to  productive  and  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment.  3klany  high  schools  at  pres¬ 
ent  are  not  meeting  such  a  standard. 

(3)  Each  community  should  gear 
the  vocational  course  offerings  to  meet 
area  opportunities  and  requirements. 

(4)  Many  districts  should  provide 
a  wider  selection  of  courses  for  girls. 
!Most  high  school  programs  are  de¬ 
signed  for  boys.  We  should  recognize 
that  girls  have  specific  interests  and 
aptitudes  quite  different  from  boys 
and  we  ought  to  consider  what  they 
will  do  after  leaving  school.  Girls 
look  forward  to  marriage  and  home¬ 
making,  and  in  many  instances  to  an 
interim  job.  These  aims  reflect  the 
need  for  a  wide  extension  of  home¬ 
making  courses  and  occupational  train¬ 
ing  services,  especially  for  nursing, 
business  and  industry. 

(5)  ilore  adequate  programs  should 
l>e  provided  for  gifted  and  talented 
youth.  Schools  tend  to  serve  chiefly 
the  average  social  group  and  in  so  do¬ 
ing  neglect  the  bright  and  talented 
pupils.  Here  indeed  is  a  dilemma; 
how  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  talented 
pupil  and  the  slow  learner  in  the  same 
school.  Teachers  and  citizens  alike 


are  becoming  alerted  to  this  issue  and 
studies  are  underway  to  find  appro¬ 
priate  solutions. 

(6)  Many  farm  youth  need  voca¬ 
tional  training  services  that  will  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  nonfarm  employments. 
Currently,  about  half  of  the  youth 
born  on  farms  can  be  productively  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  farm  employments.  Through 
county  vocational  education  and  ex¬ 
tension  boards,  boards  of  cooperative 
education  service  and  intermediate 
school  districts  as  authorized  by  the 
statutes,  it  is  expected  that  more  ade¬ 
quate  industrial  and  business  training 
facilities  will  be  provided  for  these 
young  people  who  need  such  prepara¬ 
tion. 

(7)  Citizens  should  rally  to  the 
support  of  public  education.  We 
should  note  the  key  role  of  education 
in  the  amazing  progress  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  in  material  advances 
but  likewise  in  the  values  of  the  hu¬ 
man  spirit  and  cultural  ideals.  We 
have  shown  the  world  what  a  free 
people  can  do  in  widening  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  all  youth  for  productive 
and  happy  living.  Only  by  the  united 
efforts  of  our  people  in  peace  and  in 
war  can  the  vast  resources  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  work,  for  leisure,  for  citizen¬ 
ship  and  cultural  ideals  be  used  to  re¬ 
build  freedom  in  a  troubled  world. 


Appreciation  of  World  Literature 
at  the  Secondary  Level 

liy  CONSTANCE  F.  STECIIER,  M.A. 

Head,  Department  of  English,  Braintree  High  School, 

Braintree,  Massachusetts 


The  present  crisis  in  world 
affairs  requires  world  under¬ 
standing  of  and  international 
cooperation  between  all  nations  of  the 
earth.  As  never  l)efore  East  must 
strive  to  understand  and  appre<*iate 
the  culture,  aspirations,  and  traditions 
of  the  W(«t;  the  West  those  of  the 
East.  The  interpretation  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  events  must  be 
that  of  One-World,  for  no  longer  can 
isolation  be  considered  a  contributing 
factor  towards  national  security.  The 
citizen  of  the  nation  must  enlarge  his 
vision  and  his  understanding  to  en¬ 
compass  the  global  a-spect.  lie  must 
of  necessity  become  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  This  fact  is  especially  true  of 
the  generations  of  Americans  now  in 
American  schools  at  the  secondary 
level.  A  great  deal  can  lx*  done  to 
achieve  such  an  end  through  a  course 
in  the  appreciation  of  the  great  works 
in  the  literature  of  the  world  adapted 
to  the  upper  two  years  of  the  secon¬ 
dary  level.  Never  can  a  world  of  the 
Four  Freedoms,  with  the  ultimate 
hope  for  world  smirity,  be  achieved 
without  the  development  of  a  better 
understanding  l)etwecn  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  who  must  live  together  in 
harmony.  Science  has  taught  the 
world  that  lesson. 

The  introduction  of  a  simplified 
course  in  world  literature  at  the  secon¬ 
dary  level  (in  the  senior  year,  prefer¬ 


ably)  should  have  as  its  specific  pur¬ 
pose  a  better  understanding  of  the 
events  linking  the  principal  nations 
of  the  earth  through  a  study  of  some 
of  the  outstanding  literary  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  world  handled  in  such  a 
way  as  to  emphasize,  in  the  pupil’s 
mind,  the  Global-One-World  aspect  of 
historical  and  literary  trends  which 
have  shaped  the  past  and  are  now  pat¬ 
terning  the  continuity  of  every-day 
living.  The  course  should  integrate 
courses  in  the  various  periods  of  his¬ 
tory,  courses  in  English  and  American 
literature,  courses  in  the  sciences  and 
coxirses  in  the  fine  arts.  The  modern 
pupil  needs  to  develop  a  broadened 
point  of  view  by  being  taught  the  co¬ 
ordinated  world  relationship  of  past 
and  present. 

Literature  has  the  power  to  create 
sympathetic  understanding  l)ecau8e  it 
is  pcr.sonal,  direct,  and  intimate. 
Thus,  at  a  time  when  the  development 
of  world  understanding  is  one  of  the 
great  educational  problems,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  our  young  people  should  have 
an  opportunity  in  high  school  to  ex¬ 
amine  as  many  of  the  cultural  sources 
of  other  nations  as  possible.  A  high 
school  course  of  this  type  should  offer 
“a  presentation  of  literature  as  a  hu¬ 
man  document  through  which  one 
comes  to  sense  the  spirit  of  other 
peoples.” 

The  author  can  recommend  no  bet- 
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ter  text  for  such  a  course  than  Adveiv- 
lures  In  World  Lileraiure,  Infrlis  & 
Stewart,  Ilarcourt  Brace  &  Co.,  1936, 
in  which  the  authors  have  stressed  six 
principal  langpiage  groupings.  With¬ 
in  each  of  the  six  groupings  in  the 
first  part  of  the  book  “the  material  is 
arranged  chronologically  to  enable  the 
student  to  watch  the  emergence  of 
each  national  literature  from  the  dim 
beginnings  of  medieval  times  into  the 
illuminated  j>ower  of  the  recent  cen- 
turii*8.”  The  second  part  covers  clas¬ 
sic  literature,  while  the  third  dips  in¬ 
to  the  literature,  life,  and  philosophy 
of  the  Oriental  races. 

At  Braintree  High  School  such  a 
course  in  world  literature  is  offered 
to  seniors  as  one  of  several  choices  at 
the  college  level.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  is  to  offer  to  capable  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  study  for  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  some  of  the 
books  which,  because  of  their  power, 
artistic  Ix'auty,  and  interest  in  subject 
matter,  command  a  place  in  world  lit¬ 
erature.  The  content  of  the  course 
is  designed  to  enlarge  the  pupil’s 
realm  of  interest,  knowledge,  and 
understanding  through  research  pro¬ 
jects  to  increase  familiarity  with 
library  facilities  and  at  the  same  time 
to  stimulate  his  curiosity.  Literary 
selections  from  faraway  lands  help  the 
pupil  to  see  and  understand  the  com¬ 
mon  heritage  of  us  all.  From  his  read¬ 
ing  a  pupil  can  trace  the  development 
of  man’s  thinking  throughout  the  ages. 

Pupil-interest  is  maintained  by 
means  of  round-table  discussions 
which  emphasize  the  problems  com¬ 
mon  to  all  human  beings  in  action  on 
the  world  as  a  stage.  From  knowing 
and  understanding  fictional  charac¬ 
ters  and  their  problems,  the  pupil 
comes  to  know  and  understand  real 


people  and  the  real  problems  of  the 
actual  world  in  which  he  lives.  The 
course  offers  a  wide  range  for  freedom 
of  choice  in  reading  and  writing,  espe¬ 
cially  for  those  pupils  who  have  speci¬ 
fic  interests  in  history,  painting, 
modeling,  architecture,  music,  and 
literature.  The  course  is  highly  indi¬ 
vidualized,  using  pupil  interests  and 
talents  as  a  basis  for  the  project  and 
reading  program  of  each  pupil ;  it  is 
primarily  a  project '  course  wherein 
each  pupil  may  explore  the  fields  gen¬ 
erally  and  his  own  in  particular. 
Pupils  are  continually  encouraged  to 
seek  out  aspects  which  they  can  find 
of  value  for  themselves  from  the 
literatures  of  foreign  lands.  The  only 
required  reading  is  the  text  back¬ 
ground  material  which  accompanies 
each  unit;  an  outline  is  kept  for  ex¬ 
amination  use.  The  rest  is  free  read¬ 
ing  upon  the  unit  at  hand. 

A  course  of  this  type  offers  an  ex¬ 
cellent  chance  for  the  instnictor  to 
teach  the  techniques  of  bibliography, 
notetaking,  outlining,  thesis  writing, 
footnote  form,  summaries,  critical 
analyses.  In  fact,  the  final  examina¬ 
tion  for  the  course  consists  of  a  re¬ 
search  paper  in  a  limited  field  of  the 
course  as  chosen  by  the  pupil.  By 
means  of  both  oral  and  written  reports 
the  teacher  has  continuous  opportunity 
to  review  principles  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric  as  needed  by  the  individual. 
Opportunities  are  unlimited  for  work 
with  the  individual  toward  improve¬ 
ment  in  reading  ability.  Word  study 
is  imj)ortant  in  the  process  of  research 
in  the  terminologies  used  in  discussing 
the  various  phases  of  history,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  fine  arts. 

The  course  at  Braintree  High 
School  is  conducted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  employ  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
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rpcocmized  study  skills.-  The  course 
is  based  on  the  laboratory  plan  in 
which  there  is  daily  participation 
(sometimes  in  group,  someitimes  indi¬ 
vidually)  in  gathering  material  for  the 
unit  for  purposes  of  class  discussion 
and  report  and  the  compiling  of  indi¬ 
vidual  notelx)oks.  Instruction  is  given 
in  the  gathering  of  material  and  the 
filing  of  the  same  for  future  use,  in 
the  finding  of  the  central  idea  in  read¬ 
ing,  and  in  outlining.  In  this  way 
each  pupil  may  proceed  at  his  own 
speed,  placing  emphasis  on  individual 
interests,  tastes,  and  ideas  as  well  as 
upon  individual  capacity  to  do  work. 
The  course  is  designed  as  a  purely 
cultural  course  in  which  each  pupil 
may  choo.se  his  own  cultural  path 
within  course  limits. 

Supplementary  reading  allows  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  choice  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  browse  about  in  search  of 
b<H)ks  (on  the  unit  under  study)  which 
appeal  to  him  as  valuable  for  the  task 
at  hand.  The  school  provides  an  ex¬ 
tensive  classroom  library  as  well  as  the 
facilities  of  both  the  school  and  public 
libraries.  This  extensive  use  of 
library  reference  material  helps  the 
pupil  to  concentrate  on  ]>urposeful 
reading  as  well  as  giving  him  e.xperi- 
ence  in  judging  values  in  his  reading. 
It  offers  the  opportunity  of  passing 
judgment  after  consulting  several 
authorities  on  a  subject.  It  develops 
breadth  of  interest. 

The  work  of  some  of  the  units  is 
supplemented  by  films  either  provided 
■or  rented  by  the  school  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  although  not  too  much  suitable 
material  of  this  nature  is  available. 
R<>cordings  play  a  most  important  part 


of  each  unit  in  depicting  the  life  and 
character  of  tbe  people.  This  helps 
greatly  to  inspire  interest  and  under¬ 
standing.  The  school  provides  a  great 
many  recordings  and  the  pupils  bring 
in  many  of  their  own.  Once  in  a 
while  a  field  trip  is  incorporated  into 
the  schedule  when  it  can  be  done  so 
conveniently. 

A  course  of  this  type  is  so  full  of 
chances  to  put  into  practice  various 
teaching  techniques  that  it  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  teacher  planning.  But  group 
results  are  astounding  in  oral  reports, 
in  formal  papers,  in  critical  book  re¬ 
views,  and  in  craft  projects.  And  the 
pleasing  over-all  observation  is  that 
pupils  seem  to  like  the  work. 

Significant  results  to  be  expected 
can  be  listed  as  follows: 

1.  Class  coverage  of  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  reading  material  in  each  discus¬ 
sion  unit. 

2.  Class  benefit  through  participa¬ 
tion  in  round-table,  panel,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  committee  discussion  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  progre.ss  of  the  reading. 

3.  Pupil-interest  in  selections  read 
and  rej)orted  on  by  fellow  class  mem- 
l)ers. 

4.  Broader  understanding  of  the 
literature  of  the  unit. 

5.  Use  of  individual  pupil  inte¬ 
rests  as  portrayed  in  choice  of  reading. 

6.  Discussion  of  problems  of  gen¬ 
uine  interest  to  the  individual. 

7.  Development  of  student  leader¬ 
ship. 

8.  Pupil  cooperation,  both  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group. 

9.  Experience  in  pupil  responsi¬ 
bility  for  planning  and  organizing. 
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10.  Experience  in  the  general 
organization,  preparation,  and  writing 
of  a  term  paper,  bringing  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  skills  of  reading,  nototaking, 
outlining,  spelling,  punctuation,  gram¬ 
mar,  sentence  structure,  style,  and 
general  composition. 

11.  Pupil  evaluation  of  individual 
interests. 


12.  Wide  variety  of  types  of  litera¬ 
ture  read  by  each  pupil. 

13.  Self-evaluation  of  learning 
accomplished  during  a  unit. 

14.  Exchange  of  ideas  bringing 
about  pupil  opinions,  criticisms,  and 
suggestions. 

15.  Development  of  poise  and  con¬ 
fidence  before  the  group. 


THE  EATON  LITERATURE  TESTS 

New  t)rpe  objective  examinations  in  English  Literature  prepared  by 
Harold  T.  Eaton,  Head  of  the  English  Department,  High  School,  Brockton, 
Mass.  Each  examination  covers  such  points  as  Character,  Setting,  Plot, 
Identification  of  Speeches,  etc.  The  Eaton  Literature  Tests  cover  the 
following : 


A  Talt  of  Two  CItloo  Ivanho* 

Franklln'a  Autobiography  Tha  Anclant  Marlnar 
Troaauro  laland 
Hamlet 


Burka’e  Speech 
Macbeth 
Jullue  Caeear 
Aa  You  Like  It 
Merchant  of  Venice 
Lady  of  the  Lake 
The  Odyeaey 
Lorna  Doona 
King  Henry  V 
Sllaa  Marnar 


The  Mill  on  the  Floea 

David  Copperfleld 

Carlylo'a  Euay  on  Burna 

Talaa  of  a  Wayclda  Inn 

Inland  Voyage  and  Travala  with  a  Donkay 

Courtahip  of  Milea  Standlah 

Bohrab  and  Ruatum 

Spectator  Papera 

Evangeline 

Webatar’a  FIrat  Bunker  Hill  Oration 
and  Waehington’a  Farewell  AJdreaa 
Browning’e  Poema 


Houae  of  Seven  Qablaa 
The  Vialon  of  Sir  Launfal 
Snowbound 

The  Laat  of  the  Mohicana 
Twelfth  Night 
Idylla  of  the  King 
Sketch  Book 
Milton’e  Minor  Poema 
Life  of  Johnaon 

Mideummer  NIght’a  Dream  Chrlatmaa  Carol 

The  Eaton  Literature  Tests  are  so  inexpensive  that  any  school  can  afford  to  use 
them.  They  are  class  tested  and  used  in  thousands  of  schools. 

Prices 

Single  copies,  10c  each ;  In  quantities  for  class  use,  $3.00  per  hundred 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY 

370  Atlantic  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Happiest  Year  of 

My  Teaching  Career 

By  PAUL  E.  SMITH 
Assistant  Director,  Division  of 
Intematiatud  Educational  Relations. 


U.  S.  Office 

HAVE  no  idea  now  how  many 
times  I  have  read  the  phrase, 
“The  happiest  year  of  my  teach¬ 
ing  career,”  but  scores  of  teachers  who 
have  served  abroad  for  a  year  in  Eng- 
lan<l,  France,  or  Canada  have  written 
tho«‘  w'ords.  Again  and  again  the 
teachers,  both  American  and  foreign, 
have  said,  “I  have  just  spent  one  of 
the  hap])iest  years  of  my  life,  and,  I 
can  honestly  say,  the  happiest  year  of 
my  teaching  career.” 

Why  was  the  year  happy  ?  What 
was  the  stimulation  ?  What  made  it 
exciting?  Among  the  many  answers 
that  are  evident  immediately  are  ones 
such  as  living  abroad  for  a  year,  being 
ftfimulated  intelle<‘tually,  or  just  plain 
getting  out  of  a  comfortable  rut. 
There  are  additional  reasons,  however, 
which  reach  more  deeply  into  the  lives 
of  these  teachers.  They  are  constant¬ 
ly  challenged  l)Oth  in  their  professional 
and  private  lives.  They  represent  a 
great  country;  not  many  Americans 
when  they  are  in  England  visit  Clee- 
thorpes  or  ^Market  Ra.sen  regularly, 
and  not  many  Pritish  m.ake  repeated 
stops  at  Bellwood,  Pennsylvania ; 
Orange,  Texas;  or  Marysville,  ^lichi- 
gan.  Therefore  these  teachers  coming 
from  all  sections  of  their  countries 
represent  all  that  their  nation  stands 
for;  they  are  the  ones  who  have  to 
cope  with  the  ready  made  myths  which 


of  Educa,tion 

obtain  about  their  citizens  and  coun- 
try. 

How  did  it  come  about  that  teachers 
would  be  exchanged  ?  Before  the  out¬ 
break  of  World  War  II,  a  very  success¬ 
ful  interchange  of  teachers  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
was  carried  on  through  the  English- 
Speaking  Union.  A  total  of  134 
.tVmerican  and  British  teachers  ex¬ 
changed  places  during  the  fifteen  years 
that  the  program  was  in  ojx'ration. 
During  the  five  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  there 
was  a  growing  interest  in  these  ex¬ 
changes  and  an  increasing  number  was 
arranged. 

At  the  close  of  the  War,  late  in 
104,5,  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  United 
Kingdom  sent  a  communication  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  State  suggesting 
that  the  interchange  of  teachers  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  be  resumed. 
It  was  proposed  that  teachers  from  all 
types  of  schools  participate,  exchang¬ 
ing  positions  for  a  period  of  one  year. 
The  Department  of  State  called  to¬ 
gether  a  representative  group  of  edu¬ 
cators  to  consider  the  pro]>osal,  and 
from  this  group  an  Interim  Commit¬ 
tee  was  apjK)inted  in  February  1949 
to  provide  assistance  and  guidance  in 
getting  the  interchange  program  under 
way.  The  membership  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  included  representatives  from 
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the  National  Education  Association, 
the  American  Council  on  Education, 
the  English-Speaking  Union,  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  the 
American  Association  of  University 
Women,  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  as  well  as  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  The  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  was  assigned  by 
the  Office  of  Education. 

The  interchange  of  teachers  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
was  resumed  in  the  academic  year 
194-6-47,  with  74  pairs  of  teachers  ex¬ 
changing  places.  Since  then,  addi¬ 
tional  programs  for  teachers  have  been 
effected  in  France,  Canada,  Belgium, 
Burma,  the  Philippines  and  Luxem¬ 
bourg.  In  both  France  and  Canada 
as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  0[>era- 
tion  is  strictly  on  a  head  for  head  ex¬ 
change.  In  other  countries  there  are  < 
opportunities  for  our  teachers  to  work., 
in  the  schools  but  the  exchange  is  not  ' 
necessarily  on  a  head  for  head  basis. 

Since  1946,  there  have  been  more 
than  1200  teachers  participate  in  ex¬ 
change  programs,  some  of  which  are 
on  a  post  for  post  exchange  and  some 
are  in  assignments  in  national  schools 
in  other  countries.  It  is  anticipated 
that  during  the  1951-52  school  year 
there  will  be  opportunities  for  United 
States  teachers  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Canada,  Belgium,  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  Italy,  Norway,  New  Zealand, 
Burma,  Egypt,  Greece,  India,  Iran, 
the  Netherlands,  the  Philippines,  and 
Turkey.  With  the  passage  of  the  Ful- 
bright  Act  in  1946,  there  w’as  given 
tremendous  impetus  to  the  exchanges 
for  teachers  in  many  countries. 

For  teachers  of  English  in  the 


United  States  there  has  been  an  espe¬ 
cially  keen  attraction  to  participate  in 
the  interchange  program  with  Great 
Britain.  And.  literally  hundreds  have 
applied  to  go  to  England.  Since  there 
must  be  a  matching,  that  is,  if  a  teach¬ 
er  of  English  goes  to  Great  Britain,  a 
British  teacher  of  English  must  be 
available  to  come  to  this  country. 
Approximately  ten  per  cent  of  the 
British  candidates  are  in  the  field  of 
English.  Therefore,  we  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  have  been  embarrassed 
by  riches  which  we  could  not  use. 

Of  those  who  did  go  to  teach  for  a 
year  in  a  British  school  the  gains  have 
been  just  shy  of  being  marvelous. 
Here,  for  example,  is  a  literary  treat 
provideil  for  all  the  American  teachers 
during  Whitsuntide  at  Stratford- 
Upon-Avon. 

“SHAKESPEARE” 

A  Course  for  American 
and  Dominion  Teachers 
at  Stratford-Upon-Avon 
14th  May  to  18th  May  1948 

The  Course  of  Studies  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  Council,  the 
British  Committee  for  the  Interchange 
of  Teachers  between  Great  Britain 
ai^  the  Ignited  States,  the  I.eague  of 
Empire,  the  Governors  of  the  Shake¬ 
speare  Memorial  Theatre  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Speaking  Union. 

Its  object  is  to  bring  to  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  the  American  and  Dom¬ 
inion  teachers  on  interchange  in  Great 
Britain  and,  by  the  series  of  lectures, 
to  add  to  their  knowledge  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Shakespeare.  Some  of  the 
lectures  aim  at  illuminating  the  back¬ 
ground  against  which  Shakespeare 
wrote  his  plays  while  others  serve  as 
commentary  upon  the  play  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  theatre  the  same  evening. 
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Friday,  IJtth  May 

4 :30  p.m.  Tea  at  the  British  Council 
Centre,  Mason  Croft,  Church  Street. 
Reception  and  speeches  of  welcome 
by  the  Mayor  'of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  Lieut.-Colonel  Fordham 
Flower,  O.B.E.,  and  the  British 
Council  Representative,  Mr.  Ernest 
Burbridge,  O.B.E. 

Saturday,  15th  May 
10:00  a.m.  John  Garrett: 

“Approach  to  Shakespeare” 

11:30  a.m.  John  Bryson: 

“King  John” 

7 :30  p.m.  Performance  of 
“King  John.” 

Sunday,  10th  May 

There  will  be  Services  at  Holy  Trinity 
Church  at  8  a.m.,  11  a.m.  and  6:30 
p.m.  The  Vicar,  Canon  Noel  Pren¬ 
tice,  will  welcome  members  of  the 
Course  at  all  Services,  and  will 
make  reference  to  the  Interchange 
Teachers  at  the  11  o’clock  Service. 
4:00  p.m.  Tea  Reception  by  the 
English  Speaking  Union  (Strat¬ 
ford-upon-Avon  Branch)  at  the 
Shakespeare  Memori,!!  Theatre. 
5:30  p.m.  Brains  Trust  at  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Council  Centre,  Mason  Croft. 

Monday,  17th  May 
10:00  a.m.  .\.  L.  Rowse: 

“The  Elizal)ethan  Age” 

11:30  a.m.  Peter  Brook: 

“The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.” 

7 :30  p.m.  Performance  of  “The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.” 

Tuesday,  ISth  May 
10:00  a.m.  Phyllis  Ilartnoll: 

“Shakespeare’s  Theatre  and  Eliza- 
lH*than  Stage  Conditions.” 

11:30  a.m.  Basil  Wright: 
“Shakespeare  and  the  F'ilms.” 


DECEMBEB,  1650 

Then  there  are  the  personal  research 
projects,  the  browsing  in  book  stalls, 
and  the  travels.  One  of  the  teachers 
of  English  told  of  his  experiences  this 
way: 

There  was  the  pilgrimage  to  Strat¬ 
ford,  for  instance,  with  three  master¬ 
ful  Shakespearean  plays,  8  visits  back 
stage,  to  the  Davy  Garrick  Room,  to 
the  Bard’s  Grammar  School,  and  all 
other  buildings  associated  with  his 
life. 

The  home  museums  of  Britain’s 
great  w’riters  presented  an  unusual 
opportunity,  such  as  Keats’  (Hamp¬ 
stead);  Shelley’s  (Rome);  Dickens’ 
(Portsmouth  and  Doughty  St.)  ;  Dr. 
John.son’s  (Lichfield  and  Gough  Sq.)  ; 
Stevenson’s  (Edinburgh);  Carlyle’s 
(Chelsea) ;  Burns’  (Alloway) ;  Rus- 
kin’s  (Coniston);  Scott’s  (Abbots¬ 
ford)  ;  Hardy’s  (Dorchester)  ;  Words¬ 
worth’s  (Cockermouth  and  Gras¬ 
mere)  ;  Milton’s  cottage  at  Chalfont 
St.  Giles.  One  made  pilgrimages  too, 
to  the  Stokes  Poges  churchyard  of 
Gray’s  “Elegy”  in  both  winter  and 
summer ;  to  Ludlow  Castle,  where 
“Comus”  was  first  performed,  to  Can¬ 
terbury  over  the  route  of  Chaucer’s 
pilgrims,  to  Swift’s  grave  and  pulpit 
in  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  to  the  last 
resting  places  of  Swinburne  (Isle  of 
Wight),  Shakespeare,  Blake,  Defoe, 
Bunyan,  Bacon,  Jan  Austin,  Burns, 
Scott,  and  Laurence  Sterne’s  rifled 
tomb,  and  to  the  Poet’s  Comer  of 
Westminister  Abbey.  Or  one  traced 
down  the  wierd  wizardry  of  the  Blake 
paintings  at  the  Tate;  or  came  enrap¬ 
tured,  into  the  courtyard  of  the  “Old 
George  Inn”  just  as  Dickenseans  were 
performing  scenes  from  “The  Tale  of 
Two  Cities”  upon  a  large,  flat-topped 
vehicle,  much  like  the  way  miracle 
plays  were  done  in  medieval  days;  or 
recaptured  the  tenseness  of  Charles 
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Darnay’s  trial  in  the  top  criminal 
court  of  Old  Bailey;  or  explored 
Bankside  and  the  site  of  the  old  Globe 
Theatre;  or  poked  about  “Cranford” 
and  the  “Old  Curiosity  Shop,”  or 
evoked  Arthurian  magic  of  Glaston¬ 
bury’s  Abbey;  or  listened  upon  a  rainy 
night,  beside  a  peat  fire  in  a  lowlands 
home,  to  an  aged  Scot  reciting  “Tam 
O  Shanter”  wdth  ver#e  and  ample 
bur.” 

Other  teachers  of  English  from  the 
United  States  were  equally  busy  in¬ 
vestigating  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Westminister  Abbey  and  the  Lake  Dis¬ 
trict  so  that  these  places  were  no 
longer  printed  words  on  a  page.  Some 
saw  “dark  Tintagil  by  the  Cornish 
sea,”  and  one  went  to  the  “sunset 
bound  of  Lyonnesse”  where  she  could 
imagine  King  Arthur  making  his  last 
stand.  Some  experienced  with  rare 
good  pleasure  hearing,  “Time,  gentle¬ 
men,  please.” 

Beyond  these  personal  gains  which 
make  nightingales,  skylarks,  Avon, 
Picadilly  come  alive  for  their  students, 
the  teachers  on  both  sides  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  made  significant  contributions 
in  humanizing  international  relations. 
They  learned  that  it  takes  time  to 
change  preconceived  ideas;  they  have 
become  acquainted  with  other  people 
and  found  differences  superficial. 
They  changed  the  British  youngsters’ 
minds  about  the  United  States.  One 
English  lad  said,  “I  thought  before 
that  the  United  States  was  all  big 
tow’ns  and  even  farms  were  built  of 
stone  or  concrete.  Fancy  three  thou¬ 
sand  miles  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  ocean  all  in  one  country.” 

A  teacher  from  Great  Britain  said 
of  her  experiences  in  the  United 
States  that : 

When  I  embarked  on  this  venture. 
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I  must  admit  I  went  with  the  typical 
English  person’s  outlook  and  ignor¬ 
ance  of  American  life  in  the  Middle 
West.  Some  of  the  ready  made  myths, 
for  example,  regarding  “isolationism,” 
w'ere  soon  exploded,  and  I  realized  I 
was  extremely  fortunate  to  be  sent  to 
such  an  interesting  section  of  the 
country.  Having  since  travelled  in 
thirty  of  the  forty-eight  States,  I  now 
realise  the  danger  of  any  generalisa¬ 
tion  about  America,  but  if  anywhere 
in  the  country  can  be  said  to  be  the 
meeting  of  east  and  west,  and  if  any¬ 
where  in  the  States  has  any  claim  at 
all  to  being  called  “typical”  in  that 
continent  that  defies  classification, 
then  I  believe  that  the  Middle  West 
area  has.  it. 

My  first  class  was  a  bright  group  of 
25  senior  students,  a  selected  group  of 
accelerated  boys  and  girls,  all  aiming 
at  further  college  education.  With 
them  I  took  a  survey  course  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  using  an  anthology, 
which  they  seemed  thoroughly  to  en¬ 
joy.  They  worked  steadily  and  we 
covered  a  very  great  deal  of  reading 
during  the  year. 

I  did  not  have  a  class  of  juniors, 
as  their  work  is  mainly  on  American 
literature,  and,  as  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  suggested,  it  would  not  have 
allowed  me  to  make  my  best  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  school — very  tactful ;  he 
never  once  hinted  that  perhaps  I  would 
not  be  widely  read  enough  to  take  it, 
which  would  have  been  true,  I  regret 
to  confess.  “To  have  English  litera¬ 
ture  taught  by  an  English  i)erson”  was 
his  object. 

As  one  American  teacher  said,  “Out 
of  all  this  the  Hills  of  Vermont  have 
receded  and  a  little  of  the  interrela¬ 
tion  of  the  w’orld  and  its  peoples  has 
come.” 


Apologia  Profundus! 

By  NOLAN  CHARLES  KEARNEY 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Department  of  Education, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


HE  old  school  isn’t  what  it 
X  was  twenty  years  ago.  Back 
then  they  had  giants  on  the 
stafiF — men  whose  opinions  were  new 
and  startling,  yet  sound  and  practical. 
These  boys  they  have  now  are  light¬ 
weights  by  comparison.  They  have 
very  little  to  offer.”  How  many  times 
have  you  heard  this  story?  Let’s  en¬ 
gage  in  a  little  self  analysis — all  of  us, 
but  particularly  those  of  us  who  are 
either  approaching  middle  age  or  still 
clinging  to  it. 

Ye-ars  ago  as  callow  undergraduates 
we  were  different  people  than  we  are 
today.  We  were  far  less  able  to  evalu¬ 
ate  our  professors.  So  short  a  time 
had  we  lived  and  so  little  did  we  know 
that  even  a  moderately  informed 
teacher  appeared  to  us  as  the  posses¬ 
sor  of  Socratic  wisdom.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  w’ith  interesting  personalities  had 
been  limited  too,  and  the  man  or 
woman  who  could  charm  us  with  per- 
.sonality  or  interest  us  with  roguish¬ 
ness  then  might  seem  today  to  be  an 
affected  posturer. 

•Vs  we  grew  older  and  felt  the  need 
for  additional  professional  training, 
we  returned  for  the  graduate  degrees 
or  for  the  credits  that  would  qualify 
us  for  the  larger  jobs  toward  which  we 
aspired  to  move.  We  returned  with 
real  problems  in  mind  after  experi¬ 
ence  as  young  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors.  We  knew  enough  to  recognize 
the  things  we  wanted  to  learn  and  w'e 
admired  those  w’ho  could  lead  us  in 
the  search  for  them. 


Our  stint  completed  we  left  the  old 
school  again  with  our  new  sheepskin 
or  certificate  and  with  a  pleasant  glow 
of  appreciation  for  the  helpful  insti¬ 
tution.  But  the  years  have  passed. 
Our  major  professors  (Boy — was  he 
tough  ?  I  rewrote  that  thesis  three 
times!)  has  passed  on  to  his  reward. 
The  Dean  has  left  to  be  president  of 
“Latent  IT,”  and  has  been  replaced  by 
a  younger  man.  !Many  of  the  other 
professors  have  left  too.  The  new 
crop  is  liberally  sprinkled  by  home¬ 
grown  Ph.D.’s  who  in  many  cases 
appear  to  reflect  boiled  down  versions 
of  the  materials  their  elders  taught 
to  us. 

Now  let’s  return  to  ourselves.  We 
have  grown  up  professionally  during 
these  years.  We  have  taken  short 
courses,  attended  workshops  and  con¬ 
ventions,  exchanged  ideas  with  the 
leaders  in  our  profession,  read  the  new 
professional  books  and  magazines,  and 
worked  hard  at  our  profession  in  close 
contact  with  others  who  have  also  been 
alert  and  learning.  We  could  prob¬ 
ably  do  a  pretty  good  job  of  teaching 
some  introductory  professional  courses 
ourselves,  at  least  on  the  under¬ 
graduate  level.  Perhaps  we  could  even 
be  trusted  with  some  graduate  courses 
in  the  fields  of  our  special  interests 
and  preparation.  (We’d  cram — may¬ 
be  even  read  a  book  ) 

We  have  been  learning  and  growing 
all  these  years  and  that  is  one  reason 
for  the  seeming  decline  in  the  old 
school.  In  spite  of  that,  we  can  still 
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return  for  short  courses  and  workshops 
with  benefit  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
professional  associates.  It’s  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  there  will  be  much 
material  that  is  old  and  repetitious  to 
us,  but  there  will  be  something  new, 
too,  now  and  then.  When  new  re¬ 
search,  new  methods,  and  new  view¬ 
points  come  up,  they  will  be  well 
worth  waiting  for.  They  will  tend  to 
give  new  point  and  meaning  to  what 
we  already  know.  Through  the  years, 
we  have  been  gaining  stature  our¬ 
selves.  We  are  more  nearly  the  pro¬ 
fessional  equals  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  professors.  It  is  unfair  to  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  tower  above  us  as  they 
did  twenty  years  ago. 

This  mistake  is  not  peculiar  to  our 
profession.  The  top  salesman  of  a  big 
organization  told  me  recently  that  the 
recent  sales  meetings  of  his  firm  were 
losing  their  punch.  “It  seemed,”  he 
said,  “that  I  learned  less  than  ever. 
They  put  me  on  a  panel.”  A  politi¬ 
cal  scientist  interested  in  municipal 
government  ventured  a  similar  opinion 
about  recent  meetings  in  that  field. 
Reporters  who  cover  legislatures  are 
apt  to  reminisce  about  the  giants  of  a 
bygone  era — the  era  of  the  reporters' 
unsophisticated  youth.  And  so  it 
goes  1  When  we  return  to  the  old  swim¬ 
ming  hole  of  our  youth,  it’s  not  so 
wide  and  deep  and  clear  as  we  remem¬ 
bered. 

There  may  be  a  different  though  re¬ 
lated  reason  for  our  critical  reaction 
to  the  old  school.  We  may  be  getting 
a  bit  set  in  our  ideas.  Throughout 
our  careers,  we  have  had  to  change 
our  viewpoints  many  times.  The 
word  “viewpoint”  here  is  an  import¬ 
ant  one.  Frequently  we  have  scoffed 
at  the  new  words  that  have  sprung  up 
in  the  profession.  “Mere  nomencla¬ 


ture,”  we  have  said.  “Give  a  new 
name  to  something  old  and  claim  to  be 
a  prophet!” 

But  we  have  adopted  the  new  names 
and  the  new  concepts  again  and  again 
by  slow  degrees.  We  were  right  in 
saying  that  they  were  mostly  new 
names  for  the  same  old  thing,  but 
nevertheless  they  did  represent  new 
viewpoints.  The  modem  astronomer 
sees  about  the  same  thing  as  he  goes 
home  on  a  clear  night  that  Copernicus 
saw.  But  he  has  a  different  and  more 
sophisticated  point  of  view !  As  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  medicine  and  psychiatry,  of 
cultural  anthropology  and  sociology, 
of  psychology  and  meaning  has  devel¬ 
oped,  our  point  of  view  has  had  to 
change,  too,  and  the  use  of  new  words 
has  proven  to  be  a  convenient  means 
of  symbolizing  our  new  concepts. 
Each  time  we  have  adopted  a  new 
viewpoint  and  made  it  our  own,  we 
have  had  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  learning  and  developing.  We 
have  attacked  our  work  with  new  in¬ 
terest  and  vigor,  and  we  have  been 
proud  to  see  the  new  thing  function 
as  a  part  of  our  program. 

But  we  make  a  mistake  when  we 
identify  our  professional  selves  with 
any  special  set  of  ideas  or  procedures. 
Imagine  how  disturbed  a  physician 
would  feel  who  identified  himself  and 
his  professional  status  with  the  lengthy 
and  almost  hopeless  treatment  given 
syphilis  just  a  few  short  years  ago,  or 
with  the  recent  almost  certain  child¬ 
birth  losses  involving  the  RH  factor. 
He  can  only  be  happy  in  his  profession 
when  he  has  the  confidence  to  do  the 
best  he  can  today,  knowing  that  to¬ 
morrow  he  and  his  fellows  will  be  able 
to  do  better  and  better.  Yet  I  heard 
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a  fine  old  doctor  making  fun  of  psy¬ 
chosomatic  medicine  the  other  day. 
“It  seems,’'  he  said,  “that  arthritis 
isn’t  arthritis  anymore.  It’s  an  emo¬ 
tional  upset  caused  by  something  like 
fearing  you’re  not  loved  or  wanted  by 
your  wife.  Bosh  and  humbug!”  Of 
course,  I’m  not  an  exjX'rt  in  his  field, 
but  I  couldn’t  help  noticing  that  he 
said  “arthritis,”  and  not  “rheumat¬ 
ism”  as  an  earlier  generation  would 
have  done.  Furthermore,  I  don’t 
think  I’d  pick  him  for  my  personal 
physician. 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  in 
our  profession  today  than  change  it¬ 
self.  We  have  much  research  that  in¬ 
dicates  the  need  for  change.  Some¬ 
times  conflicting  research  gives  point 
to  the  tentative  nature  of  much  so- 


called  progress.  We  have  but  to  look 
about  us  to  see  the  changing  nature 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  If  edu¬ 
cation  has  to  prepare  those  who  are  to 
live  in  that  world,  how  adaptable  it 
must  be! 

No,  we  must  not  be  averse  to  change. 
We  must  not  get  set  in  our  ways.  The 
young  whippersnappers  in  the  old 
school  will  themselves  sometime  grow 
old  and  be  tempted  to  become  irasci¬ 
ble,  even  as  we  would  find  it  easy  to 
do  today.  They  wull  have  to  tug  as 
we  do  to  keep  out  of  the  rut  that  wears 
so  conveniently  but  dangerously  deep. 

The  old  school  may  be  closer  to  the 
top  than  we  think.  Sometimes  it 
appears  not  to  be  so  because  (1) 
(ahem!),  we  ourselves  are  pretty  good, 
or  (2)  (harumph!),  we’re  slipping! 
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